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The Changed Role of the American 
High School" 


WILL FRENCH 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— current series of attacks on the 
public schools would not be so 
threatening were the primary role of the 
high school clearly understood by more 
citizens. These attacks are organized, fi- 
nanced, and prosecuted by individuals 
and organizations for a variety of rea- 
sons, but the threat that they will under- 
mine this country’s faith in and support 
of public education lies in their ability to 
attract local community support from 
citizens who, having no clear understand- 
ing of the unique role of secondary edu- 
cation in America, are easily won over to 


* Reprinted with permission from The Bulle- 
tin (Washington, D. C.: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals), February, 1955. 

t Professor French has been a member of the 
Department of Educational Administration at 
Teachers College since 1937. Combining exten- 
sive experience as an inistrator in public 
school systems with scholarly achievements con- 
cerning secondary education, he is well known 
as an interpreter of the role of the school in 
American life. 


the support of any attack on public edu- 
cation as a whole. No doubt some local 
criticism of the public high school can 
always be expected from groups who are 
unwilling to pay taxes for their support, 
from those who for some personal reason 
seize any chance to express their dissatis- 
faction and, perhaps, from a few who 
honestly feel that the local high school is 
not discharging any function well. But 
in most communities all these groups 
combined would usually make up no 
more than a small minority. The attacks 
become dangerous when the general pub- 
lic is caught off guard and joins in before 
it realizes what lies behind the attacks. 
The public would not so often be con- 
fused were it not for the fact that some 
members of the teaching profession and 
even some school superintendents and 
principals are not clear in their own 
minds as to this primary role. The pro- 
fession as a whole, therefore, is not so well 
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prepared as it should be to rally public 
support in the face of attack. There are 
good reasons for this as well as for the 
public’s lack of understanding, but the 
dangers from these attacks are increased 
by the unpreparedness of many members 
of the profession. 

This discussion is not an effort to wipe 
away all lack of public understanding of 
the role of the high school in our coun- 
try. Fortunately, the chances of one book 
and its author being able to make or 
break public education in America are 
very small. With our highly decentralized 
control of schools the important decisions 
relating to them are not made at one 
place by one person, but in about 65,000 
school communities by local school lead- 
ers both lay and professional. It is to these 
groups, and especially to the members 
of the profession who have the responsi- 
bility for helping local school communi- 
ties make wise decisions about their 
schools, that this statement is addressed. 
If high school principals and high school 
faculties gain a clearer and more widely 
held concept of the primary role of pub- 
lic high school education in America, 
then by their professional work and by 
their leadership in their local school com- 
munities they can help to create the pub- 
lic understanding and intelligent accept- 
ance of this role that is essential if the 
current attacks on public education are 
to be repelled. In our decentralized edu- 
cational organization everything depends 
on the ability of thousands of local pro- 
fessional leaders to help their publics gain 
a vision of what youth education can and 
must do in America. 

The basic cause for this confusion on 
the part of some laymen and members 
of the teaching profession lies principally 
in the fact that this country is asking the 
public high school to undertake a task 
which no other nation has ever asked of 


its secondary school. The terms “second- 
ary school” and “secondary education” 
are used in the United States as they are 
in Europe, to apply to the education of 
youth. But there the identity ends. The 
connotations of the terms are very dif- 
ferent in this country from what they 
have been and still are in most of Europe 
and in other countries of the world. 
Only as we see and accept the totally 
different role which the high school in 
this country is being asked to play can we 
understand why it is becoming completely 
different from the traditional second- 
ary school. Our high schools have been, 
and are today, in a process of evolution 
from the historical type of secondary 
school toward a more appropriate type 
of school for our society. As this process 
continues we are producing a new type 
of secondary school—one almost totally 
different from any past school and more 
in harmony with modern life in America. 
The conditions of life in America and 
even the very nature of our democratic 
society have set these changes in motion. 
The work and writings of the leaders in 
the educational profession are but the 
handwriting on the wall that begins to 
spell out the implications for education 
of the social and political changes of the 
past century. Asa result, our high schools 
are not like the secondary schools of any 
other country and not like the secondary 
schools of our past. The existing high 
schools vary greatly from each other be- 
cause differing amounts of change have 
occurred under local control in various 
states and communities. These differences 
among our high schools and between sec- 
ondary education here and abroad are 
most easily understood when they are 
reco as incompleted evolutionary 
developments toward a secondary school 
which is more appropriate for modern 
America. 
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A “NEW” NATION; AN “OLD” 
SCHOOL 

This continent was settled for the most 
part by people who left Europe to escape 
social, political, economic, or religious 
restrictions. They therefore “brought 
forth on this continent a new nation: 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal.” In a way, their coming to Amer- 
ica was a revolt against the institutional 
life of Europe—against some of the in- 
equitable patterns of group living which 
through the years had grown up and 
fastened themselves on the people of Eu- 
rope. Their leaving Europe was the be- 
ginning of our declaration of independ- 
ence and of the American Revolution, 
which we associate with the year 1776 
but which actually is still going on—still 
changing our social, political, and eco- 
nomic life, But as the colonists began to 
need the services and functions of institu- 
tions in order to carry on group life in 
their new land, they had to draw upon 
their European experience and transplant 
to this country many of the institutions 
from which they had fled. They did not, 
however, do this indiscriminately. 
tried to select from this rich cultural heri- 
tage what was best adapted to their needs 
here. For instance, when they needed 
governments they borrowed from Eu- 
rope, but they made it clearer than it was 
in Europe that the authority of govern- 
ment to govern in this country came 
from the people themselves. When they 
needed ways to insure justice and equity 
among men they borrowed largely from 
the English common law and court prac- 
tices, believing them more fully than 
other European laws to guarantee to the 
individual his freedom from injustice and 
persecution. In industrial and economic 
affairs the changes instituted during the 
processes of transplantation may have 
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been slight, but underlying them was a 
pretty clear recognition of the principle 
that the people could and would change 
institutional life as they discovered and 
invented ways that better served them in 
this new land and different society. 

European secondary education trans- 
planted to America. In the field of edu- 
cation the colonists quite naturally im- 
ported the institutional practices of their 
home lands but, in the Protestant colonies 
at least, with a greater concern for uni- 
versal literacy in order that the people 
could read the Bible. When need for sec- 
ondary schools was felt, the churches and 
those of their members who were inter- 
ested in this level of education and could 
afford it for their sons, introduced to this 
country European types of programs and 
schools as the best available. This was 
satisfactory to the patrons of these schools 
because many of them were interested in 
education for the law or the ministry and 
some hoped to enter their sons in “east- 
ern” (that is, European) colleges and uni- 
versities. So, in the whole field of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and in the 
field of higher education also, the Euro- 
pean patterns were followed with less 
adaptation to this country than in some 
other types of institutions. Indeed, even 
the language of instruction in some 
schools was that of the European country 
from which the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular colony came. What could be 
called American educational programs or 
schools were yet to come. 

In transplanting to this continent an 
educational program of the Latin Gram- 
mar School type the colonists imported 
an educational philosophy and program 
which in Europe had been an integral 
part of the very social, political, and re- 
ligious structure which many of them 
had come to this country to escape. In 
the Europe of that day, while certain 
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small amounts of elemen education 
were considered desirable for all children, 
secondary school education certainly was 
not. It was admittedly for the elite. It was 
generally made available, if at all, only to 
those favored by the power structure in 
the various European countries. This 
structure might consist of the absolute 
monarch only, a person of noble blood, a 
rising economic group, a strong military 
clique, a state church, or any combina- 
tion of these. Secondary education was 
something for these groups to control. 
They fixed its purposes, determined its 
program, and decided who should be 
eligible for it. These decisions were natu- 
rally made in such a way as to maintain 
or improve the status of the existing ele- 
ments in these power structures. 

The typical European secondary 
schools of that day were therefore in- 
struments of social and political organiza- 
tions that made these schools selective, 
exclusive, and aristocratic. They were 
exclusive in that the general policy was 
to admit only those boys who came from 
families and classes within the controlling 
power structure. Occasionally, benefi- 
cence of one sort or another may have 
permitted a “poor” boy to attend, but 
the general practice was to the contrary. 
Selection largely in terms of class status 
was the rule. Those schools were selec- 
tive also in that, even though the students 
came from the favored groups and classes 
in the society, those who did not show 
promise in terms of the purposes which 
secondary education had been designed 
to serve were effectively denied further 
education. The welfare of the student in 
terms of his own educational interests or 
needs was subordinated, in fact denied, 
unless it happened to coincide in whole 
or large part with what those in power 
in the state happened to think contributed 
to the ends in which they were interested. 


And, being selective and exclusive, it 
was almost automatically an aristocratic 


. and in many respects an authoritarian 


school. Its and functions were 
determined by the absolute ruler or by 
the favored institutions, groups, and 
classes which shared authority in the 
state to the exclusion of the vast majority. 
Its program was fixed by them to help 
provide the kind of military, political, 
cultural, or religious leaders they thought 
it wise to have. They assumed, as authori- 
tarianism is quite likely to do, that what 
was best for them was best for every- 
body who lived under their control. Un- 
der this assumption they felt perfectly 
justified in developing the types of se- 
lective, exclusive, and aristocratic sec- 
ondary schools that grew up in early 
modern Europe. 

And so, despite the fact that many of 
the colonists had come to this coun- 
try to escape from social orders that 
gave little or no consideration to wel- 
fare of “the lower classes”—that denied 
the “common” people political and re- 
ligious liberty—they imported a second- 
ary school which was wholly out of 
keeping with the more democratic soci- 
ety they sought to create in this country. 
In the phraseology of today, these schools 
were un-American. 

Even in the colonial period, to be sure, 
there were those who, though eager for 
a secondary education for their sons, 
found the Latin Grammar School type 
of secondary education unsatisfactory. 
Consequently, here, as had been the case in 
Europe, a small minority of parents and 
schoolmasters sprang up to demand a 
more “practical” education for youth. 

Yet many of the critics of present-day 
secondary education are deriding our 
high schools because they no longer fol- 
low unquestioningly the program and 
practices which were introduced to this 
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country from the authoritarian, class-con- 
scious societies of early modern Europe. 
At least indirectly (and often directly) 
these critics urge a return to a secondary 
school which supplied educational oppor- 
tunity to some youth while denying it to 
others and which at least a century ago 
the American people began to reject as 
unsuited to this country. They ask us to 
return to a type of secondary education 
which many professional and business 
men of France today are urging that 
country to abandon and which England 
under its post-World War II educational 
legislation abandoned in favor of uni- 
versal youth education. The records of 
our early colonial days show that the 
merchants and shipowners of Boston 
sought out for their young sons private 
schoolmasters who taught them what 
their fathers thought they would need to 
know as merchants, or as owners and cap- 
tains of ships. Foreign language, yes— 
but Spanish and Portuguese along with 
English the languages of commerce; 
mathematics—geometry and even astron- 
omy as needed in business and in charting 
the courses of merchant ships on the high 
seas. At a later date Benjamin Franklin, 
who was at heart a scientist, made an ob- 
jective approach to social problems as 
well as to those in the “pure” sciences, 
proposing a type of education for youth 
including girls, founded upon his obser- 
vations of the needs of the society of his 
day and country for education. The 
academy as he conceived it broke com- 
pletely with the typical historical second- 
ary school and was planned to serve this 
country and its developing democratic 
political, economic, social, and religious 
life as well as the European secondary 
schools were serving their more authori- 
tarian and_ class-conscious countries. 
Franklin’s plans for his Academy were 
so far ahead of his times—or at least of 


the educators of his times—that though 
they appropriated the name, they denied 
its spirit, disclaimed its purposes, and de- 
stroyed its program. Franklin, however, 
gave us the prototype of modern Ameri- 
can secondary education. 


AMERICAN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


So, from our early colonial days this 
country has been engaged in the task of 
developing an appropriate American re- 
placement for the types of secondary 
education that had their origin in the 
more authoritarian societies of Europe, 
which served the interests of their elite 
and whose stress on ancient foreign lan- 
guage gave evidence of their attachment 
to a day before science and technology 
began to play their present important part 
in life. We have been trying to replace 
this European, selective, exclusive, and 
aristocratic secondary school with one in- 
digenous to our country—one that, by 
contrast, is inclusive, adaptable, and dem- 
ocratic; hence really an American second- 
ary school. Instead of being exclusive—a 
class institution belonging to the favored 
groups—it should be public and inclusive 
of all youth, with entrance freely granted 
to all who want further education. In- 
stead of being selective it must be adapt- 
able. It must seek to retain all youth by 
fitting its program to the needs and in- 
terests of youth instead of excluding 
them because they do not fit a precon- 
ceived program. It cannot be such a 
school and be authoritarian. It must be 
democratic. If it is to be such a school, 
the guiding philosophy must be grounded 
on the principle that every person is 
entitled to an opportunity through ap- 
propriate education to become the best 
person that it is in him to be. This respect 
for personality and this belief in the 
power of education to develop people 
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into their best selves must be so in- 
grained in our coming secondary school 
that its influence will control the admin- 
istration of the school, will determine its 
social climate, will guide all efforts at im- 
proving its educational program, and will 
shape the guidance program which must 
be an inherent part of the work of any in- 
clusive, adaptable secondary school. 

In the present decade the high school 
has moved quite a distance toward such 
a school, though of course it has yet far 
to go. Certainly in this century we have 
made a rather complete break with the 
historical concept of the secondary 
school. A new and different school is 
evolving, and if we can build in the pro- 
fession and in the lay public an under- 
standing and an appreciation of this 
epoch-making educational change, we 
shall in time develop a real American 
high school, freed from the last educa- 
tional vestiges of pre-democratic, pre- 
scientific youth education. We shall then 


have a school that can freely play the 
important role that youth education must 
play in this country if it is to perform 
successfully the part in world affairs 
which history seems to require of it. 
The American high school a part of 


our “common” school. Such an inclu- 
sive, adaptive secondary school of neces- 
sity takes on the purposes and form of 
what we have always called the “com- 
mon” school. It is a school for all youth 
and its chief function is to supply to all, 
the kinds of education this country needs 
its youth to have. As such it becomes an 
upward extension and further develop- 
ment of the American “common” school. 
Franklin, Jefferson, and other leaders of 
their day clearly saw how important it 
was that this country develop a program 
of education designed to produce uni- 
versal literacy if our people were to be 
entrusted with the control of the desti- 


nies of the new nation. But it probably 
would not be discounting their vision to 
say that they did not see how important 
the education of youth as well as of chil- 
dren was to be. They were concerned 
with being sure that the people were 
literate not solely so that they could read 
the Bible, as some previous advocates of 
popular literacy had been, but primarily 
because only a literate population could 
discharge the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in our democratic republic. As Jef- 
ferson said, “If a nation expects to be ig- 
norant and free in a state of civilization 
it expects what never was and never will 
be.” He and other early leaders of public 
education for all were motivated chiefly 
by civic, social, and political motives. 
They wanted “common” schools avail- 
able to all, and while they were designed 
for children they were in fact open to 
others who needed more education at the 
elementary school level. 

It is, therefore, not hard to believe that 
these leaders would approve the current 
upward extension of the “common” 
school and the developments in education 
since their day, which, for example, have 
raised the compulsory education laws up- 
ward toward the age of eighteen and have 
sought to provide programs of benefit to 
all youth. They would approve the desire 
on the part of practically all parents that 
their sons and daughters attend high 
school. And since the high school has be- 
come a necessary part of our “common” 
school, they would approve the present- 
day shift in our concept of the function 
of the high school in modern America 
calculated to make it serve better the pur- 
poses that our “common” school should 
serve. Everything our early leaders ever 
said about the importance of education in 
a democratic society confirms the hy- 

esis that under present conditions 
they would be strong advocates of a new 
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secondary school that was inclusive, 
adaptable, and democratic. 

Such stupendous changes as have oc- 
curred in our manner of life in the past 
two centuries no one could then foresee. 
Science and technology have spread their 
influence into the daily life of our people 
until a general level of scientific education 
far beyond what can be expected of the 
elementary school is required. Business 
and industry have grown and developed 
until we have outrun Jefferson’s idea of an 
America of “small farmers” and now re- 
quire a level of economic literacy on the 
part of all that young children cannot 
reach. Recent world-shaking events have 
thrust this country into world leadership 
responsibilities of unprecedented com- 
plexity. Yet our leaders are dependent 
upon the will of the people and cannot 
pursue for long policies which the peo- 
ple do not support. This requires that the 
people generally reach a basic level of 
social and political competence which 
enables them to make intelligent criticism 
of, and give constant support to, sound 
policies and actions required of our gov- 
ernment if it is to discharge its present re- 
sponsibilities for world leadership. Such 
a level is beyond the expectancy of ele- 
mentary education. 

The whole trend of historical events in 
the modern western world and the whole 
texture of group-living today prescribe 
a general ievel of understanding of how 
to apply knowledge to personal and 
group problems that makes universal sec- 
ondary education of a kind that contrib- 
utes directly to the people’s competence 
to maintain and improve our level of liv- 
ing an absolute essential in America to- 
day. It is as vitally important now as was 
universal elementary education in the 
early days of our country’s development, 
and for the same reasons. It calls for a 
new school different from the historical 
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secondary school and one to which all 
youth are expected to go as long as ways 
can be found of making it a profitable ex- 
perience for them and hence for this 


country. 


ROLE OF THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Under such circumstances secondary 
education becomes simply an advanced 
level of common school education. Our 
earlier common school at the elementary 
level was designed to furnish the kinds 
of education which all citizens needed to 
help them solve the personal and group 
problems met in their task of carrying 
on and improving their own life and life 
in this country. Free, public, state-sup- 
ported elementary education in the com- 
mon school came into being in this coun- 
try to promote the welfare of all citizens 
and, hence, of our nation. So today free, 
public, state-supported secondary educa- 
tion as an upward extension of this earlier 
common school has as it chief function to 
enable all youth to carry on their per- 
sonal, social, and civic life at better levels 
than would be possible had youth educa- 
tion not been available to all. 

The historical secondary school, whose 
major concern was with the interests of 
a minority composed of the intellectually 
elite, the economically favored, or the 
politically powerful, is gradually disap- 
pearing. As our secondary schools have 
become better adjusted to our way of 
life, they have begun to recognize that 
their major function—still imperfectly 
fulfilled—is to help all youth attain a 
common high level of competence to 
think and act in the face of the problems 
and situations of daily life where, under 
freedom, they have the right and the 
duty to make choices. Secondary educa- 
tion seeks to raise this level of compe- 
tence by showing youth how the princi- 
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ples of science, economics, art, and 
mathematics, for example, can be used to 
improve their daily living; how an un- 
derstanding of historical events and forces 
can help them to interpret present politi- 
cal life and governmental structure; how 
moral and ethical ideals and values can 
serve as guides in reaching decisions 
which they must make. The real test is 
whether, as a result of their high school 
education, young adults think straighter, 
reach good decisions with dispatch, and 
choose the better courses of action in 
their personal and group living. As an in- 
herent part of the effort to help youth 
reach these common high levels of com- 
petence the secondary school is con- 
cerned to see that the special gifts, talents, 
and abilities which any youth possesses to 
an unusual degree are fully developed, for 
only thus can the general level be raised 
to its maximum. 

So the major role of an indigenous 


American secondary school—free, public, 
and state-supported—becomes that of 
producing as far as school education can, 


healthy, self-supporting, socially con- 
scious, morally upright, and rationally be- 
having young men and women who, as 
homemakers, as workers, and as citizens 
of their school, community, state, nation, 
and the world are able and willing to de- 
fend, maintain, and improve our Ameri- 
can way of life. The historical secondary 
school being exclusive, selective, and au- 
thoritarian in spirit could not and did not 
have such a major function. Our high 
schools today are engaged in the process 
of freeing themselves from the chrysalis 
of the past and—too slowly and uncer- 
tainly—are taking on a form and a pro- 
gram which can more effectively perform 
the function of a truly American high 
school. 

A new role and anew school. The ef- 
fective performance of this function re- 


quires what in effect is a new school. This 
type of school has been increasingly re- 
ferred to as the comprehensive high 
school since in 1918 Inglis introduced the 
term and in 1924 Stuart, then principal of 
Arsenal Technical High School in In- 
dianapolis, wrote The Comprehensive 
High School. Most American high schools 
are of this type because they undertake 
to provide a good educational opportu- 
nity for all boys and girls of their com- 
munities. In a few communities in this 
country and commonly in many other 
countries, specialized types of schools are 
provided for each of several types of edu- 
cational opportunity: college prepara- 
tory, commercial, technical and voca- 
tional, for example. In most American 
communities this separation and stratifica- 
tion of youth for purposes of education 
are not possible, necessary, or desirable. 
Since throughout most of our history sec- 
ondary schools were established while 
the community was still small, one school 
to a community has become the rule. 
While it has not always provided a pro- 
gram wholly suitable to all the youth of 
the community, the trend has been to- 
ward offering a broader and broader pro- 
gram. It has become a school committed 
to the education of all youth without 
segregation on the basis of sex, socio- 
economic class, intelligence, or future vo- 
cational or educational plans. 
Paraphrasing a statement made else- 
where by the present writer, it should 
be noted that recent studies showing to 
what a large extent the experience of 
youth is affected by the economic level 
of the family, the occupational status of 
the father, and the area of the city in 
which the family lives, make it all the 
more important that this country’s high 
schools shall be so patterned as to help 
offset these tendencies toward social 
cleavage. Through the years our people 
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have developed a deepening conviction 
that differences of race, religion, and 
economic ability should not dominate 
American life. Those of our social insti- 
tutions that greatly influence the growth 
and development of children and youth, 
and especially the schools, must not be 
allowed to develop patterns of organiza- 
tion or practices that even unconsciously 
tend to emphasize and encourage arbi- 
trary and undemocratic differences. In- 
deed, while encouraging differences based 
upon inherent, natural abilities and in- 
terests, every effort should be made to be 
sure that positive and effective methods 
are found to discourage the artificial dif- 
ferences which grow out of class, race, 
or economic position. Among these 
means, the comprehensive high school, 
with its “common” education, supple- 
mented by the variety of specialized of- 
ferings necessary to serve all the youth of 
the community, is probably second to 
none. It needs to be extended and im- 
proved and to depart widely from what 
has been the tradition of class education 
for youth of our western world. Some- 
times one hears critics of our high schools 
urging the establishment of separate 
schools for boys and girls with different 
vocational goals, without realizing how 
undemocratic and expensive such a plan 
is. On the other hand, educators like 
James Bryant Conant, former president 
of Harvard, have pointed out the need 
for unifying youth education. 

One of the criteria of whether a coun- 
try is at heart democratic or autocratic 
is what it does about the education of its 
youth. If a nation’s policies and practices 
in youth education perpetuate and mag- 
nify accidents of birth it is essentially au- 
tocratic, and generation after generation 
will become more so. If, on the other 
hand, its youth education undertakes de- 
liberately to eradicate these accidental 


differences, while magnifying and culti- 
vating intrinsic personal ability and worth, 
the nation is inherently democratic and 
will raise up generations of youth who 
will make it more so, The comprehensive 
high school is one of our best means for 
creating social unity without crushing in- 
dividuality and for developing individual 
diversity without cultivating social cleav- 
es. 

The development of the truly compre- 
hensive high school is thus at once one of 
the great achievements and one of the 
great challenges of American public edu- 
cation. Because youth from all segments 
of American life attend it, badly needed 
social integration is provided. It under- 
takes to meet our country’s need for a 
“common” learning program for all 
youth, while at the same time and in the 
same school its elective offerings meet the 
specialized needs of each youth. That 
comprehensive high schools do not al- 
ways provide as well for all youth as 
they admit they should, needs to be 
viewed in the light of the historical fact 
that the idea of such a common high 
school for all youth was the dream of an 
idealist like Benjamin Franklin only a 
few generations ago. That this dream is 
being realized today to so great a degree 
is one of the greatest educational achieve- 
ments in the world’s history. 

Such a school, to play its role effec- 
tively in America today, must have a 
staff fully conscious of the difference be- 
tween the function of this modern Ameri- 
can high school and that of the old sec- 
ondary school. They must be able to point 
out to the general public how the high 
school is trying to make itself a better so- 
cial instrument more effectively to do 
what the people want education to do for 
their boys and girls. A fully reconstructed 
program must be evolved that is designed 
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explicitly so to teach boys and girls that 
this over-all function can be performed. 
An adequate program of counseling and 
guidance must be developed that will dis- 
cover early the kinds and levels of talent 
and ability possessed by each youth, so 
that a “tailor-made” program of educa- 
tion can be provided for him. An appro- 


priate organization of secondary educa- 


tion must be constructed and plans tor 
administering these schools must be cre- 
ated that are wholly in keeping in form 
and spirit with the school’s major role. 
Out of the olden day, out of the old 
countries, and out of the old secondary 
school must emerge for this new day, this 
new country, this new secondary school: 
the American high school. 
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Guidance: Its Larger Responsibilities’ 
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Nn the secondary schools of tomorrow 

we can foresee certain trends in aims, 
in administration and organization, in 
personnel, and in procedures. Each of 
these trends has its roots in the far-dis- 
tant past and its branches in many other 
countries of the world. 


AIMS OF GUIDANCE 


There seems to be a trend toward 
agreement with this broad definition of 
guidance first formulated many years ago: 


Personnel work is a process of interaction 
in which every individual is helped, o—- 
his own efforts, to discover and develop his 
best potentialities for his personal happiness 
and social usefulness." 


This definition implies improved prac- 
tice in the years immediately ahead. It 
implies also that attention will be focused 
on the process of guidance rather than 
on the end result. This means that the 
counselor will be concerned with the 


* Professor Strang’s in the field of 
guidance are familiar to students and practi- 
tioners alike. An expert in the improvement of 
reading in colleges and secondary schools, ad- 
viser to many students in personne] administra- 
tion, she is probably best known to thousands 
of students at Teachers College for their first 
introduction to the —— and procedures to 
be employed in the gui children and 

outh 


° 1Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953), Pp. 31- 


learning that goes on during the confer- 
ence period—with the pupil’s increasing 
ability to solve his future personal prob- 
lems as well as to find the solution of a 
particular present problem. Such learn- 
ing also includes changes in the pupil’s 
attitude toward his own competence, and 
growth in his ability to relate himself to 
others. 

Another emphasis is implied in the 
words “every individual.” If the ideal of 
reaching every pupil were taken seri- 
ously, there would be marked changes 
in the present organization and use of 
cumulative pupil personnel records. As 
school enrollment increases, so does di- 
versity of interest, ability, and back- 
ground. To help each pupil adequately 
to realize his potentialities becomes a tre- 
mendous task. 

The phrase “through his own efforts” 
implies a shift from counselor-centered 
or school-centered to pupil-centered guid- 
ance. Underlying this shift are a more 
clearly recognized respect for each per- 
son and a faith in his latent resources. Al- 
though this concept of individual consid- 
eration has long been recognized, it is 
difficult to put it into practice, perhaps 
because of the counselor's impulse to give 
advice and to “do good to people.” 

Much greater progress has been made 
in techniques of discovering the individ- 
ual’s potentialities. The trend here may 
be toward more cautious interpretation 
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and use of standardized tests and other 
techniques of measurement, and toward 
closer coordination and synthesis of in- 
formation from scattered sources. Tech- 
niques will be viewed as “an intelligent 
means of getting results,” not as an end 
in themselves. They will be used to bridge 
the gap between the ideal and the actual, 
between theory and practice. 

To develop the potentialities discovered 
in each pupil, suitable experiences in 
school and in the community are needed. 
An unsuitable curriculum can create 
more problems than even a large guidance 
staff can solve. Lack of appropriate edu- 
cational experiences makes it impossible 
for a pupil to follow a carefully thought- 
out plan. Conflicts at home distract his 
attention. Periods of unemployment de- 
feat the most expert vocational guidance. 
International conditions—war and ru- 
mors of war—make it impossible for 
some pupils to develop their potentiali- 
ties. The guidance worker should be 
aware of the concentric circles of influ- 
ence affecting the individual pupil, and 
familiar with available resources for bet- 
tering local conditions and implementing 
the guidance of individuals. 

Finally, the guidance worker in the 
next few years should give more atten- 
tion to the social, moral, and ethical as- 
pects of guidance. He should help the 
able learners feel a social responsibility 
for their fortunate combination of he- 
redity and family background. He should 
help pupils and adults to take a favorable 
attitude toward any vocational choice 
suited to the individual and useful to 
society. He should help the groups with 
which he works to develop self-imposed 
standards of conduct, consideration for 
others, and satisfaction in working to- 
ward a worthy common goal. 

Through helping to initiate and carry 
out community betterment projects, 


teachers and special guidance workers 
will actually create better conditions for 
child and adolescent development. En- 
listing pupils’ interest and initiative in 
worth-while projects is the most positive 
way to forestall their engaging in de- 
structive gang activities. For example, a 
youth council in Green Sea, South Caro- 
lina, made and carried out plans for a 
much-needed recreation center; another 
group took responsibility for planting 
fruit trees on a barren hillside; others un- 
dertook to landscape the schoolgrounds. 

These are some of the aims and em- 
phases toward which guidance workers 
should move in the years ahead. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 


To move forward in this area a sec- 
ondary school should have (1) a princi- 
pal whose mind and heart are dedicated 
to achieving the foregoing aims; (2) 
teachers who guide while they teach; and 
(3) small guidance units, each in the 
charge of a teacher-counselor who tries 
to know each of his thirty or thirty-five 
pupils in their many-sided aspects. 

In large schools the smal] guidance unit 
is obviously essential. Even in smaller 
schools it is desirable for at least three 
reasons: it spares the subject teachers the 
necessity of trying to obtain an intimate 
understanding of 150 or more pupils in 
a departmentalized setup; it makes pos- 
sible some choice of the best qualified, 
most interested teachers as teacher-coun- 
selors; and it provides for both individual 
and group guidance. 

The most common form of small 
guidance unit is the homeroom. Either of 
two trends may prevail with respect to 
the homeroom: it may be improved by 
in-service education of homeroom teach- 
ers, or it may be replaced by other forms 
of the small guidance unit. The more 
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desirable trend would seem to be toward 
guidance in the core course. Whatever 
the type of core curriculum, it can inte- 
grate or interweave guidance and in- 
struction. If the opportunities in the core 
course are fully recognized by the 
teacher, he will succeed in knowing his 
pupils as individuals, and in providing 
the experiences they need both as groups 
and as individuals. 

The organization and administration of 
the school as a whole also help to deter- 
mine the quality of guidance which it is 
possible to achieve. The trend toward less 
departmentalization in junior high school 
helps pupils to make the transition from 
elementary school, where they have been 
used to having one teacher a large part 
of the day. Work-experience programs 
and part-time placement offices help 
pupils to gain experience in different 
kinds of work, thereby giving them ad- 
ditional basis for vocational choice and 
some understanding of working condi- 
tions and employer-employee relations. 
This work experience may also give 
them training in their chosen work and 
lead to permanent employment. Accel- 
erated three-year secondary school pro- 
grams for able learners, special four-year 
programs for slow learners, five-year pro- 
grams for certain pupils—such an organi- 
zation has possible disadvantages as well 
as advantages. When all levels of ability 
are grouped in the same classes, pupils 
may gain a wider understanding of hu- 
man nature than is possible when they 
move along in streams of persons like 
themselves. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


Everyone on the school staff has a 
contribution to make to the individual 
development and guidance of pupils. The 
principal creates conditions that make 
effective guidance possible. His relation- 


ship with his staff is reflected in pupil- 
teacher relationships. The curriculum and 
policies of promotion, marking, and dis- 
cipline may either facilitate or block ef- 
fective guidance. By providing time and 
leadership for in-service education, the 
principal helps teachers and teacher- 
counselors to maintain a steady growth 
in their ability to carry guidance respon- 
sibilities. 

Every teacher has some responsibility 
for the guidance of pupils in his classes. 
As a regular part of his class procedure 
he will gain some understanding of indi- 
vidual pupils. In the future, teachers may 
do this in a more systematic and expert 
way. For example, at the beginning of a 
term the teacher may have each pupil fill 
out a small card giving information about 
his interests, his further educational plans, 
his purpose in taking the course, any 
difficulties he anticipates, and any other 
data which the teacher may be able to 
use in helping the pupil succeed in his 
class. Informal oral reports often give 
glimpses of the pupil’s background as 
well as his ability to express himself be- 
fore a group and draw a favorable re- 
sponse from them. As pupils work to- 
gether on committees within a class, the 
teacher may observe their relations to 
one another and the roles they play in 
the group. Observation during the class 
period and when class is over will give 
the teacher further understanding of so- 
cial relations among the pupils. The 
sociometric test and other methods: of 
group study are useful to supplement the 
teacher’s observation. 

Personal contacts count, too. It has 
been estimated that teachers have, on the 
average, about thirty talk contacts with 
pupils during a week. These short inter- 
views can be made to contribute to the 
understanding and guidance of pupils. 
The pupil stops to talk with a teacher 
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when he has an immediate need to “let 
off steam,” to get information, to clarify 
his thinking, or just to feel that he has a 
friend. 

Much of the information gained in 
these informal ways is used immediately. 
With this understanding of the pupils 
in his classes, the teacher of each subject 
is in a better position to guide as he 
teaches. Knowing that an overage boy, 
Bill, feels discouraged and inadequate, the 
teacher will find ways during the class 
period to build up his self-esteem. He 
may say, “A few minutes ago Bill made 
an important point which we should dis- 
cuss further.” When Bill’s contribution 
is halting and unclear, the teacher may 
find in it one good idea and develop it 
further. Or he may ask Bill a leading 
question or make a helpful comment that 
enables him to think through the prob- 
lem himself. And after he has done so, 
the teacher may say, “There, we knew 
you could do it if you just kept at it.” 
Thus Bill is prevented from feeling de- 
feated. 

By subgrouping within a regular class, 
the teacher may meet the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. Working with congenial 
persons on an interesting problem helps 
the shy pupil to relate himself to others. 
Being in a group of equally able persons 
may help an overaggressive pupil to learn 
to share rather than to dominate. Con- 
tributing his special skill to the success- 
ful completion of a group project may 
facilitate a pupil’s acceptance by the 
group, and may lead to the discovery of 
previously unrecognized talent. 

When the teacher shows res for 
every pupil and makes a habit of looking 
for the good in people—the positive qual- 
ities on which they can build—this atti- 
tude is often “caught” by the group. 
They begin to behave in the same way 
to their classmates. Thus the class group 
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itself becomes an instrument of guidance. 

The teacher-counselor has the respon- 
sibility for knowing a much smaller num- 
ber of pupils more thoroughly and meet- 
ing their neeeds in a more systematic 
way. He should have easy access to the 
pupils’ cumulative records, and should 
learn to interpret and use these in the 
guidance of his counselees. 

The teacher-counselor will take major 
responsibility for helping his charges to 
make educational and vocational plans 
and to deal with the adolescent prob- 
lems common to the group. To fulfill 
these responsibilities the teacher-coun- 
selor needs time for conferences with in- 
dividuals and for group discussions. Pupils 
may obtain information about educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities from 
pamphlets and books, film discussions, 
talks by representatives from schools and 
colleges and practitioners of various vo- 
cations, visits to local schools and indus- 
tries, radio and TV programs, and con- 
tacts with local employment offices. In 
the study of vocations it is better to con- 
sider the various kinds of work in an in- 
dustry or a field as a unit rather than as 
separate occupations. It is also desirable 
to secure as speakers some recent gradu- 
ates who will recount their experiences 
in preparing for, entering, and progress- 
ing in a certain kind of work. 

Although administrators, teachers, and 
teacher-counselors perform very impor- 
tant guidance functions, a well-trained 
guidance coordinator is needed in the 
secondary schools. This person may be 
given any one of several titles: dean of 
girls, dean of boys, administrative as- 
sistant or vice-principal in charge of guid- 
ance, counselor, or director of guidance. 
His most important function is to work 
with and through the teachers—supply- 
ing them with information, sharing new 
ideas about guidance, demonstrating tech- 


niques or tools which they can use, help- 
ing them to gain insights into the behav- 
ior and developmental needs of pupils. 
Another of his functions is to work with 
individual pupils, referred to him by 
teachers, who present more complex 
problems than the teacher-counselor can 
handle. A third function is to know 
and use the school and community re- 
sources for guidance. The special guid- 
ance worker should also bring the guid- 
ance philosophy and point of view to 
bear on policies of promotion, marking, 
discipline, curriculum modification, and 
other aspects of the total school program. 

In working with teachers the special 
guidance worker must be very tactful; 
he must appreciate the informal guidance 
they are doing, and accept any feelings 
they may have of inadequacy and inse- 
curity. Sometimes he will encounter hos- 
tility. A fine constructive relationship 
between the teachers and the special 
guidance person may be promoted by 
social contacts, by cooperation on an in- 
dividual case, by participation in case 
conferences, by committee work on a 
specific problem such as orientation of 
incoming pupils. It is important that 
every member of the staff should feel 
that he has a part in the developing guid- 
ance program. 


PROCEDURES 


In the secondary school of the future, 
the emphasis will be on developmental 
rather than remedial guidance. The focus 
will be on developing the potentialities 
of every pupil; even problems of choice 
and of behavior will be viewed as part of 
the pupil’s total development. This point 
of view will necessitate cumulative rec- 
cords showing trends in the pupil’s many- 
sided development; it will also involve an 
effort to predict his future from his past. 
Most people have a central core of per- 
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_ sonality which is persistent, permanent, 


and pervasive, and which influences many 
aspects of their behavior. 

Another emphasis which has become 
increasingly evident involves interview- 
ing procedure. Very important is the be- 
lief that the person has resources within 
himself to work out his own salvation. It 
follows that the counselor’s role is to help 
the pupil help himself. This he may do by 
maintaining an attitude of positive ex- 
pectancy, by reflecting the pupil’s feel- 
ing, by offering interpretation only if it 
is clearly needed. He should guard 
against premature interpretation. The 
counselor is also concerned with making 
changes in the environment which will 
enable the counselee to carry out his 
newly gained insights. This may mean, 
for example, a change of program, a 
home visit, a talk with the pupil’s other 
teachers, or financial aid. The counselor 
should respect the pupil’s reticence; he 
should not pry or probe. No information 
is worth the cost of destroying a good 
relationship. 

Although guidance workers have al- 
ways given lip service to the idea of let- 
ting the counselee make his own decisions 
and choices, their impulse to tell and to 
teach is still very strong. There are in- 
stances in which advice or recommenda- 
tions are needed, but it is more effective 
in most cases to use a procedure in which 
the pupil thinks through the situation 
and makes plans and decisions himself. 
Moreover, if a counselor gives a pupil 
his insights or plans, he deprives the 
young person of the exciting experience 
of self-discovery. 

Group procedures as well as counsel- 
ing will be used to promote self-under- 
standing and self-responsibility. Pupils 
may use test results to gain an under- 
standing of their interests, abilities, and 
achievement in relation to educational 
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and vocational opportunities. Groups 
may take part in discussions or use role- 
playing or sociodrama to learn ways of 
meeting common problems of parent- 
child, teacher-pupil, boy-girl relations. 
“Techniques of living” may be taught in 
groups. Pupils may also take responsibil- 
ity for rating themselves on the items in- 
cluded on an analytical kind of report 
card, afterward discussing their self-rat- 
ings with the teacher. This approach re- 
flects a new attitude—the teacher’s 


opinion is sought by the pupil, not super- 
imposed as a judgment upon him. 


Guidance in the secondary schools of 
tomorrow is pupil-centered. But the pu- 
pil is the center of ever-widening circles 
of influence; the guidance worker should 

ize these and, to some extent, try 
to make them more favorable to ado- 
lescent development. The most modern 
techniques are employed, but they are 
always used appropriately in a given sit- 
uation, as a means to an end, not as an 
end in themselves. The techniques are 
used by a wise and understanding person 
and the end in view is a growing, self- 
directing, social individual. 


ONSIDERATION of key issues in the 
secondary school curriculum can be 
fruitful only in the context of the phil- 
osophic-technologic-demographic shifts 
that have come in the decade since World 
War II. Atomic-hydrogen research in 
physics and new research in linguistics 
and the social sciences underlie a new 
life view for professional philosophers 
and new attitudes toward life for the 
general population. Technological ad- 
vances in communication provide us for 
the first time with facilities for develop- 
ing commonty of view on a world scale, 
as well as heightened individual maturity 
through the mass arts of radio, motion 
pictures, and television. And the sudden 
population bulge in American schools 
raises the serious question, first, of just 
“keeping school” with insufficient staff 
and facilities and, then, of dealing crea- 
tively with the new philosophy that has 
forced its way into the neatly struc- 
tured “cultural heritage” of our curricu- 
lar offerings. As J. Robert Oppenheimer 


* Professor Shoemaker’s major interest is in 
the field of communications. essor Bellack 
is a member of the De t of Curriculum 
and Teaching. He was formerly Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association for Supervision and 
Carriculum Devel . Both Professor Shoe- 
maker and Professor Bellack are on the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of Tur Recorp. 
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pointed out at the closing session of the 
Columbia University Bicentennial Cele- 
bration, “One thing that is new is the 
prevalence of newness, the changing scale 
and scope of change itself, so that the 
world alters as we walk in it, so that the 
years of a man’s life measure not some 
small growth or rearrangement or mod- 
eration of what he learned in childhood, 
but a great upheaval.” 

Spokesmen in the main stream of mod- 
ern secondary education have recognized 
this shift in pace and pattern. State-wide 
curriculum studies have come to grips 
with it in Illinois and Wisconsin, and New 
York State’s Regents’ Council on Read- 
justment of High School Education has 
recently presented its recommendations 
for The Schools We Need. Major pub- 
lications of nationwide policy-making 
groups also recognize the factors which 
make for change and the necessity for 
all-out efforts to meet new needs. The 
American High School, yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society; Education for All 
American Youth, published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission; the pam- 
phlets of the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education; 
Planning for All American Youth, the 
bulletin of the National Association of 
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Secondary Principals; the Harvard report 
on General Education in a Free Society; 
and most recently the 1953 yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation, Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth are key 
examples. 

Similarly, individual spokesmen have 
taken responsibility for proposing sig- 
nificant, though not always mutually re- 
inforcing, curricular patterns and con- 
tent and programs for action for the 
secondary schools. President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton University, President 
A. Whitney Griswold of Yale, Professor 
Arthur Bestor of Illinois, and Mr. Albert 
Lynd, a Boston advertising man, remind 
us of the diverse views which really make 
“issues” of some of the problems for 
which professional and lay leaders are 
conscientiously seeking solution. Al- 
though we have been concerned with 
new curricular patterns and objectives 
at least since the statement of the Cardi- 
nal Principles in 1918, the issues are so 
sharply joined today that Norman Cous- 
ins, with considerable acumen, has re- 
ferred to our time as the period of “The 
Great Debate in American Education.” 

In the pages which follow our pur- 
pose is to explore a cluster of ideas in 
the main stream of educational thought 
which are currently subject to great de- 
bate—and then to raise a few leading 
questions about each idea so that some 
of the frequently glossed-over problems 
will stand out clearly to be considered 
by curriculum workers as they develop 
a rounded conception of the high school 
curriculum. The six ideas that we discuss 
here, taken together, really constitute 
the context for thinking about the all- 
inclusive issue in secondary education to- 
day: the distinctive function of the sec- 
ondary school in contemporary society 
as contrasted with the functions of other 


institutions that influence the lives of 
youth. Let’s look at the ideas. 

1. Society bas a mandate and responsi- 
bility to provide education on the high 
school level for all youth. The concept 
of education for all youth takes full cog- 
nizance of the range of intelligence of 
individuals and of their varied special 
talents and specialized vocational and pro- 
fessional goals. It includes too the spread 
of socioeconomic spheres in which youth 
grow up, and the scope of religious back- 
grounds from which they look at their 
world. Aware that our greatest natural 
resource is our human potential for in- 
formed participation in society, propo- 
nents of the concept suggest that the 
school increase its holding power by 
meeting the needs of the 50 per cent of 
youth who drop out of high school be- 
fore graduation—and in so doing, more 
effectively fit qualified youth to find 
themselves in the technical and profes- 
sional levels of employment in which 
there will be increasing manpower short- 
ages in the next decade. 

2. The “comprehensive” high school 
provides for optimum benefits to both 
youth and society. The term is literally 
descriptive, for the comprehensive high 
school provides for the variety of pro- 
grams and offerings essential to meet 
educational needs of all youth in its com- 
munity. Its shops, studios, laboratories, 
and libraries; its classrooms, clinics, of- 
fices, and auditoriums; its teachers, coun- 
selors, custodians, and administrators pro- 
vide educational opportunities which in 
some communities are provided for in 
separate high schools devoted primarily 
to vocational education, commerce, music 
and art, or general liberal arts. 

3. The secondary school should pro- 
vide general education for all youth that 
contributes to their lives as individuals, as 
citizens, as homemakers. The basic as- 
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sumption is that all youth live in multiple 
environments—the changing ones of the 
world of nature, those of social organiza- 
tions and interest communities, and the 
personal environments of introspection 
that each one lives in with himself. 

There is explicit concern that the pro- 
gram of general education make a differ- 
ence in the lives of young people. But 
the avenues to that difference vary with 
at least three interpretations of the term 
at both high school and college levels. 
For some educators, general education 
should stress the transmission of the cul- 
tural heritage—the essential elements of 
accumulated knowledge in the three great 
areas of human inquiry: science, social 
sciences, and the humanities. For others, 
the aim of general education is intellec- 
tual development—the critical capacity 
for reflective judgment and analysis in 
handling the materials of natural and 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Still a third concep- 
tion of general education, according to 
President Harold Taylor of Sarah Law- 
rence College, and one that seems from 
the literature to have gained wide ac- 
ceptance at the secondary school level, 
holds that “in order to reach the mind of 
the pupil the teacher must pay attention 
to the quality of the pupil’s total experi- 
ence, his desires, interests and needs, and 
must take account of the social influence 
which produces certain attitudes of mind 
in the individual pupil.” 

4. Provision should be made for each 
student to pursue individualized study 
for which he demonstrates capacity and 
interest. This phase of the program is di- 
rectly related to general education; it ex- 
tends general education in every area of 
study to development of higher levels of 
expertness and creativity in each of these 
areas. For teachers who recognize that all 
subjects are potentially general education 


this eliminates the divisive classification 
of areas as “general subjects” or “special 
subjects.” It also indicates the school’s 
responsibility to provide adequate in- 
struction and stimulation for each stu- 
dent to scale toward the top of his 
powers, within his age-experience range, 
in areas in which he has special gifts or 
interests. 

5. If learning is to take place, students 
must recognize a definite relationship be- 
tween their own strivings and concerns 
and what is expected of them in school. 
This idea has led to problem-solving 
as an important and widely advocated 
teaching-learning procedure. Practically, 
this means that teachers help students to 
identify personal and social problems of 
interest and concern to themselves with 
the expectation that through inquiry 
and study important understandings and 
meanings will be acquired. Further, it is 
recognized that growing ability in the 
processes of problem-solving is itself a 
vital outcome. In certain schools special 
emphasis is placed on the identification 
of current community problems of such 
scope that students may make significant 
decisions and follow through with them 
at the school-community leve!. Implicit 
in such concern for problem-solving is 
development of appropriate skills for 
group procedures. 

6. A creative pattern of student par- 
ticipation in personal and community 
problems calls for close cooperation of 
school staff and other citizens. This 
points in effect to the organic relation- 
ship of the school and the community of 
which it is a functioning part. There is 
need to utilize the informed interests and 
talents of parents and other citizens in 
planning and carrying out the school pro- 

. At the same time, there is need for 
professional leadership to coordinate and 
chart the educational course for this here- 
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tofore untapped community resource. 

These six ideas taken together consti- 
tute a comprehensive approach of con- 
siderable appeal to many informed per- 
sons who are interested in the secondary 
school curriculum. But their widespread 
acceptance as generalized principles does 
not preclude necessity for careful analy- 
sis of a number of constituent problems 
that must be handled at the level of 
school administration, teaching methods, 
and curriculum content. In the groups 
of questions which follow we shall at- 
tempt to identify at least a few of the 
central points at which high school teach- 
ers and administrators can take hold as 
they begin to bring their curriculums 
into line with the comprehensive point 
of view embodied in the six conceptions 
discussed above. 


...ALL YOUTH 


Once the high schools accept respon- 
sibility for all youth, difficult practical 
problems arise. How can we conceive a 
curriculum sufficiently broad in scope 
to cater to the capacities and aptitudes 
unique to each student? How diversified 
a program may communities reasonably 
expect in their schools? What flexibility 
in programing for individuals and groups 
is necessary to permit the use of a wide 
variety of community resources—in field 
trips and conferences and in work ex- 
perience to complement school learnings 
and provide for the drive for economic 
sufficiency of older adolescents? 

Further, in a system of mass educa- 
tion what standards of performance and 
achievement are feasible? Does equality 
of educational opportunity imply a level- 
ing of standards and achievement, result- 
ing in conformity? Can mass education 
be superior education at the same time? 
Obviously, since talents differ almost 
infinitely, identical standards for all stu- 


dents are out of the question. What pro- 
visions, therefore, must be made to keep 
in intimate touch with the progress of 
each student to help him develop signifi- 
cant criteria for his own achievement 
that are at once consistent with his own 
abilities and with standards of profi- 
ciency in any given area of study? 


.. » COMPREHENSIVE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


What provisions must be made in 
the program of the comprehensive high 
school to insure the realization of its dis- 
tinctive goal: the integration of social- 
vocational interest groups on a commun- 
ity-wide basis? There are those who hold 
that the structure of the high school is a 
symbol of its community—in population, 
in interests represented and catered to, in 
values emphasized, in quality of facilities 
and faculty provided for youth—and that 
the school cannot extricate itself from 
this pattern. To what extent is this the 
case? For example, in the very sharply 
demarcated residential and industrial 
areas of urban centers is it possible to 
have a comprehensive high school that 
transcends the limitations of social organi- 
zation of its area? To what extent in 
more broadly representative small town 
communities is it possible for the school 
to embrace the variety of interests of 
adults as well as youth? 


.. +» GENERAL EDUCATION 


Each of the conceptions of general 
education—cultural heritage, intellectual 
development, and recognized needs of 
youth—stems from a different back- 
ground philosophically and psychologi- 
cally. They represent different ap- 
proaches to the big problem of helping 
youth to cope with the accumulated mass 
of cultural content of many kinds. It is 
significant to ask, therefore, if they are 
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really mutually exclusive. To what ex- 
tent does each one, separately or in com- 
bination, help the student to broaden 
perspectives and increase his capacity for 
constructive inquiry and productive ac- 
tion? What provisions can be made in 
the structuring of class activities to in- 
sure that judgment and analytical abili- 
ties mature in the handling of personal 
and community problems for which little 
textual material of the conventional sort 
is available? In groups that center atten- 
tion on immediate problems, what pro- 
vision can be made to insure that, in ad- 
dition to development of procedures and 
methods of inquiry, significant aspects 
of the rapidly accumulating concent of 
culture will become part of the funded 
knowledge of students? What criteria 
should teachers use to select that content 
of the culture judged most significant for 
study by all students? What provisions 
are called for in a general education pro- 
gram to insure that the primary values 
and methods of each broad field are 
learned? And then—what provisions need 
to be made to insure occasion for each 
student to establish for himself (since this 
will constitute his philosophy) a broad 
understanding of relationships among 
constituent fields? 


. SPECIAL TALENTS AND 
INTERESTS 


Recent studies in biology and physi- 
ology, in psychology and human devel- 
opment, and in sociology, anthropology, 
and human ecology point to the funda- 
mental aesthetic drive toward pattern- 
seeking or pattern-making—whether in 
science, social-political action, religious 
conception, or the arts. The quality of 
life takes its texture and tone from the 
number of areas in which individuals have 
enough information and competence to 
achieve significant design, and the ex- 
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tent to which an inclusive, consistent de- 
sign or “world view” is achieved. And 
additional studies in communication in- 
dicate that rounded personality develop- 
ment is facilitated through expressive 
competence in several art forms—the 


~ mediums through which design is made 


clear to oneself and to others. From this 
point of view, a new series of questions 
calls insistently for consideration. How 
can instruction for exceptional profi- 
ciency grow out of work in general edu- 
cation? Within the comprehensive high 
school, what is a reasonable scale of in- 
struction in each area of study—com- 
mercial education, technical education, 
science, art, music, writing, and so on? 
To what extent should the school assume 
responsibility for special instruction—not 
for gifted students only, but for all stu- 
dents—to insure that they will scale 
higher in their understandings of any 
area of general education that challenges 
them? To what extent should the school 
provide exploratory experiences in all the 
arts? To what extent should the school 
provide stimulation toward and instruc- 
tion for competence in several arts? 


- CURRICULUM CONTENT AND 
METHOD 


What shall the high schools teach? 
How shall it be taught? These questions 
of curriculum content and method are 
obviously related to previous discussions 
of general education and individualized 
studies. How shall these two phases of 
the curriculum be organized for instruc- 
tional purposes? To what extent do the 
organizational patterns as ordinarily clas- 
sified—subjects, broad fields, core—repre- 
sent mutually exclusive or mutually rein- 
forcing points of view? Is it reasonable 
to look upon each of these patterns as 
suitable for certain specified purposes 
within the over-all framework of the 
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curriculum? If so, what purposes are best 
served by a problem-centered course as 
against one focused on the broad fields 
or separate disciplines? How can we in- 
sure a unified outlook and approach for 
the total curriculum if such differentia- 
tion according to purposes is followed? 

With respect to classroom method, 
current educational thought tends to 
place emphasis on problem-solving. The 
basic assumption here seems to be that 
“acquiring” learnings is most fruitfully 
seen as a product of “inquiring.” Further, 
skill in methods of dealing with prob- 
lems is considered a worthy objective. 
Although these conceptions have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the improve- 
ment of classroom practices, they are not 
without their ambiguities and difficulties. 
Is problem-solving the most effective 
method for all types of learnings? Do the 
rather formalized steps of problem-solv- 
ing provide a suitable context for the 


study of literature and the arts, for ex-- 


ample? Courses organized entirely around 
problems frequently make little provi- 
sion for continuity of growth in devel- 
oping meanings and their interrelation- 
ships. What provisions can be made in 
planning to insure such continuity? 


... SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Recent years have witnessed a marked 
growth of citizen interest in the public 
schools. Their participation in school af- 
fairs marks acceptance of the fact that in 
a free society the people bear ultimate 


responsibility for education. Such in- 
volvement brings with it many vexing 
problems. Is it possible to differentiate 
the responsibilities of the citizen from 
those of the professional educator in 
policy-making and curriculum develop- 
ment? What are desirable methods of 
effecting closer cooperation between ed- 
ucator and citizen? Further, community 
agencies and groups other than the school 
are directly concerned with the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth. Meeting the 
developmental tasks of adolescents is a 
function of their total life—in school and 
out. What are desirable channels of com- 
munication and cooperation between the 
various institutions concerned? 


Where do we go from here? Ob- 
viously, back again to consideration of 
and disciplined work with each of the 
focal problems in the context of its gen- 
erative idea. This is the hard road of 
study, self-searching, and group delibera- 
tion. But the goal is clear: a variety of 
curriculum designs, each expressing the 
needs characteristic of a local commu- 
nity. At the same time, each curriculum 
design not only will provide for selective 
transmission of the accumulated heritage 
of modern world culture and the devel- 
opment in young people of value struc- 
tures for modern living, but also will 
foster the emergence of the imaginative- 
sympathetic qualities of individuality 
from which life in a democratic society 
constantly renews itself. 


t 
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N examination of the development of 
secondary education in the United 
States reveals that the relationship of the 
school to the community has been largely 
dictated by the concepts which were 
held as to the function of education in 
our society. As indicated in the first ar- 
ticle of this issue, the role of the American 
high school has shifted from that of serv- 
ing a select group of the community’s 
youth to one of providing appropriate 
experiences to all youth in terms of their 
particular needs, abilities, and ultimate 
goals. In addition to the changed function 
of secondary education resulting from the 
challenge to develop a program suitable 
for all, there have been basic changes in 
our society which have demanded that 
further responsibilities be assumed by the 
high school. 

The inherently dynamic nature of our 
democracy has resulted in almost unbe- 
lievable change affecting directly all as- 
pects of human living. Science and tech- 
nology have made advances which are 
revolutionizing the American way of life. 
It is clear that a new society is emerging 
—one filled with the complexities that 
director of the 
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accompany a shift from an agrarian and 
locally centered America to a highly 
mechanized and _ industrialized world 
community. Therefore, if we are to pre- 
serve and further develop our democratic 
civilization, it is imperative that secondary 
schools provide the experiences necessary 
to fit young people to take a place in this 
new society and contribute maximally 
to its development. But young people 
learn to take a place in society through 
their experiences as members of a local 
community. Hence the educator who 
must take responsibility for these experi- 
ences should come to see his community 
in all its interdependence with the region, 
the nation and the world. The focus on 
the local community, as exemplified in 
this article, is believed to be the best edu- 
cational approach to developing an un- 
derstanding of problems not only locally 
but in the broader world context. 

As has been pointed out, the relation- 
ship of the school to the community is 
determined by the function which the 
school attempts to perform. Conse- 
quently, as a broader function of the sec- 
ondary school is accepted, there will in- 
evitably be a change in the nature of its 
association with the community. In view 
of the fact that in varying degrees second- 
ary schools are already accepting the chal- 
lenge of this changing function and that 
new relationships with the community 
are developing, it seems timely to project 
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our thinking as to what relationship 
should exist with the community as the 
secondary school attempts to carry out 
its responsibility. 

Six interrelated ideas will be presented 
in this discussion, with the general objec- 
tive of showing the mutual benefits which 
accrue to the school and community 
when they work cooperatively on their 
common problems. Specifically, a point of 
view will be expressed regarding (1) how 
the broad function of the school should 
be identified, (2) how policies and pro- 
grams for school operation should be de- 
veloped, (3) how school programs should 
be organized in order best to accomplish 
their purposes, (4) how experiences for 
youth should be made more vital, (5) 
how school facilities should serve com- 
munity citizens, and (6) how school 
publicity should be utilized. No claim 
is made for the originality of any of 
the ideas; rather they seem to represent 
the most valid projection from advanced 
current practices and ideas expressed in 
the training of secondary school princi- 


Secondary schools should provide lead- 
ership in coordinating community ef- 
forts toward self-improvement. There 
is no desire more normal than the one to 
become better. And sprinkled through- 
out every community are individuals and 
groups of individuals who have a desire 
to make their community a better place 
in which to live and to make a living. 
Often their wishes are never reduced into 
a course of action. But even more often 
' the efforts are made in isolation from any 
concept of the over-all pattern of com- 
munity need and in ignorance of most 
other efforts which are being directed to 
the same end of improved community liv- 
ing. The obvious shortcoming of this un- 
organized approach is that responsibilities 
and functions of the many groups, insti- 


tutions, and agencies are not understood; 
many areas of needed attention are there- 
fore overlooked, and in other areas there 
is considerable duplication. 

We ask ourselves, first, why many of 
the desires to improve community life 
never materialize and, second, why others 
which result in action remain unrelated 
to each other and to the total picture of 
human need. In reacting to the first ques- 
tion it seems that we must recognize that 
the process of effecting change is often 
complicated and inevitably results in a 
hopeless feeling on the part of those who 
have neither the skills to initiate action 
nor the resourcefulness to know where 
to go for help. In answering the second 
question it can be said that there has been 
an absence of insight in recognizing the 
need for machinery which would capital- 
ize on these common interests and con- 
vert the efforts into a well-coordinated 
and constructive force for pursuing a 
better life for the entire community. 
Either this lack of insight existed or the 
leadership necessary for establishing and 
effectively operating the machinery was 
not provided. 

If we analyze the process by which 
people work together on their common 
problems, we readily see that it is an edu- 
cative experience and that educators 
should have abilities and insights which 
make them particularly well qualified to 
provide leadership to such an undertak- 
ing. The very function of the secondary 
school might be summarized by saying 
that it is to make people more willing and 
better able to improve the way of life 
in their community. This concept, of 
course, includes a responsibility to adults 
as well as to young people. The limita- 
tions of time, energy, and other com- 
mitments must be recognized, but each 
citizen is obligated to give of his talents 
in the community effort to become bet- 
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ter. Further, it is believed that the sec- 
ondary school principal and the teaching 
staff, because of qualifications and posi- 
tion, should provide leadership in operat- 
ing the coordinating machinery necessary 
for maximum community improvement. 

Coordinating machinery would logi- 
cally consist of representatives of agen- 
cies, institutions, and other groups of 
people who were interested in developing 
a better place in which to live. As has 
been implied, one of the primary tasks of 
such a group would be the identification 
of a pattern of total community needs 
and the clarification of the various re- 
sponsibilities throughout the community 
in meeting these needs. The fact that such 
a group would be concerned with this 
type of task makes it of utmost impor- 
tance to the secondary school that this 
opportunity for cooperative planning be 
provided. The distinctive feature in the 
operation of this group as related to the 
secondary school must be recognized: its 
deliberations should identify the function 
which the school is to assume in the total 
pattern of community life. 

There seems to be no procedure more 
logical for arriving at the broad respon- 
sibilities of the secondary school than the 
study of this genuine concern for a bet- 
ter community. If these people are ac- 
tually representative of the community, 
we should stand ready to accept as the 
function of the secondary school in that 
community whatever their considered 
judgment indicates it should be. 

Secondary schools should work more 
closely with community citizens in plan- 
ning a suitable program for youth. 
Within the framework of the function to 
be served by secondary education in the 
life of the community, policies must be 
established and a program planned which 
will adequately discharge this function. 

If we believe that the schools belong to 


the people and that their major concern 
is to improve the quality of living in the 
community, it is only natural that we in- 
sist that lay people participate in the 
process of determining how this objective 
can best be accomplished. Educators 
should be expected to play a major role 
in selecting experiences for youth which 
recognize the best principles of learning, 
but the assistance of local citizens is im- 
perative in identifying specific purposes 
of the school and in deciding the program 
of experiences necessary to achieve these 
purposes under existing community con- 
ditions. 

One of the biggest shortcomings in 
programs of secondary education today 
is their failure to take account of the dis- 
tinctive needs of the local community 
and its youth. It cannot be denied that 
local citizens have insights into local con- 
ditions which are far more penetrating 
than those that can be expected of the 
school staff alone. Therefore, the ideal 
methodology for studying the commun- 
ity and its youth as a basis for planning 
a more appropriate school program is 
through the cooperative efforts of lay 
people and the professional school staff. 

It is generally accepted that public 
schools can be no better than the com- 
munity wants them to be. Hence we have 
another purpose for lay participation in 
school planning. Methods of informing 
the community as to the purposes and 
needs of the school have already been 
widely used. But no mere dissemination 
of information can match the gain in 
understanding which will come from ac- 
tual community participation in develop- 
ing the purposes and program of the 
school. Not only the desire but also the 
support for school improvement is the 
normal outgrowth of understanding. 

Obviously both reasons which have 
been set forth for working closely with 
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community citizens in planning the 
school program justify the practice in the 
same way. They indicate that this is the 
fastest and best method of developing a 
better school. No other school and com- 
munity relationship can be so dynamic 
and vital as one which results from work- 
ing together in the actual process of im- 
proving the school and community. This 
concept of joint operation of the school 
has established a wholesome and defen- 
sible theoretical basis upon which prac- 
tice can continue to build. 

Secondary school programs should be 
organized around the major purposes to 
be served. As has been pointed out, the 
major purposes of secondary education 
should be identified through the efforts 
of the school staff, students, and lay citi- 
zens as they cooperatively study the com- 
munity and its youth. This process of 
continued study will undoubtedly result 
in purposes which are based on the prob- 
lems and processes of living within the 
community. Eventually these purposes 
should come to serve as the organiza- 
tional framework of the school. Such an 
organizational plan would be based on the 
needs of youth as they relate to the phys- 
ical and social environment as opposed to 
the typical organization around subject- 
matter areas. Teaching would be free of 
undue loyalty to specific subjects and 
would concentrate on providing experi- 
ences which contribute to the achieve- 
ment of purposes, with less attention on 
acquiring skills and information without 
establishing their relationship to the needs 
of individuals. 

As a youth-serving agency a school 
might decide that youth should leave 
school capable of being good community 
citizens, living healthy lives, being good 
homemakers, making a living, and wisely 
using leisure time. These decisions could 
be translated into purposes which would 


serve as a basis for organizing the school 
. This implies an organizational 
framework in distinct contrast to the 
presently typical plan of organization 
around subject-matter areas. It seems that 
we are unrealistic to expect evaluation 
in terms other than subject-matter com- 
petence so long as we continue to have 
a basic plan of organization that features 
subject-matter departments. 

In the case of purpose organization the 
plan would lend itself to evaluation on 
the basis of the contribution that experi- 
ences make to one or more of the pur- 
poses of the school. Logically, then, the 
extent to which all purposes are achieved 
would be the extent to which a 
school has been achieved. Indeed, there is 
nothing more complex in this plan than in 
the traditional organization around sub- 
ject matter. Instead of heads of depart- 
ments to work with the staff on the pro- 
gram of that department, there would be 
chairmen of committees to develop the 
program which contributed to each of 
the school’s purposes. If the secondary 
school is to develop its own unique pur- 

and evaluate the program in terms 
of these purposes, the basic features of 
this organizational plan are essential. 

This development in secondary schools 
has significant implications for the rela- 
tionship of the school to the community. 
In the first place, the purposes will be 
identified through the joint efforts of 
school personnel and community citizens. 
Second, the purposes will be based on the 
needs of youth as they are identified from 
a study of the problems and processes of 
living in the community. Third, evalua- 
tion of the extent to which the school is 
serving these purposes can best be made 
in cooperation with community citizens 
who are intimately associated with the 
problems and processes of living in the 
community, Fourth, continuous develop- 
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ment of the program can be carried on 
best in cooperation with community citi- 
zens who are sensitive to the ever-chang- 
ing nature of community life. 

Secondary schools should utilize com- 
munity resources in providing learning 
experiences. If the purposes which the 
school is to serve grow out of the prob- 
lems and processes of living in the com- 
munity, a rich source of experience for 
youth is to be found in the community 
setting. We know that sound principles 
of learning encourage an environment 
which is as lifelike as possible and indicate 
that the more active the role of the learner 
the better are chances that behavior will 
be affected. It makes better sense, then, 
to provide opportunities for youth to 
study their community and to analyze its 
problems, its needs, and the processes 
which foster its existence, than it does to 
verbalize about them in the classroom. 
The merit in providing this type of learn- 
ing experience has long been recognized, 
and in varying degrees has found its way 
into practice. Two further developments 
are necessary if schools are to make maxi- 
mum use of this learning principle: first, 
teachers must become more competent in 
the use of the community as a laboratory, 
and second, the organization of the pro- 
gram must be adapted so as to make it 
possible for students to take an active part 
in community life. 

True as it is that community improve- 
ment will result from activities and proj- 
ects which can be engaged in as learning 
experiences for youth, this is not the focus 
of thinking when this type of work is 
being planned. The real criterion for se- 
lecting activities is whether or not they 
will contribute to the desirable growth 
and development of students. If they do 
this the result will be community im- 
provement, but the converse is not nec- 
essarily true. When we get obsessed by the 
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thought of community improvement and 
make that the focus of our thinking, it is 
possible to carry out a project which may 
improve a local condition without the 
learning taking place which is possible 
if we give first consideration to provid- 
ing a valuable learning experience. 

In addition to providing an experiential 
laboratory, the community also serves as 
a reservoir of resources that can be 
brought into the school. Participation by 
citizens of the community in the activi- 
ties carried on within the school has a 
twofold purpose. First, we bring them to 
a schoo] situation in which their particu- 
lar interest or ability qualifies them to 
make a contribution to the quality of a 
learning experience. And second, it builds 
understanding on the part of the person 
brought in as to what the school is at- 
tempting to do. At the very least, the 
school looks better in the eyes of the per- 
son invited because he feels it a sign of 
alertness that the school recognized his 
potential contribution and brought him 
there. 

The ideal program will of course pro- 
vide the proper balance between activities 
in the school and those in the community, 
but if a well-rounded perspective of life 
in the community and its relationship to 
the region, the nation and the world is 
expected, proper balance will include in- 
creasing the utilization of community 
resources, 

Secondary schools should serve as com- 
munity centers. In the future the human 
resources of the school will be utilized 
more fully for improving life in the com- 
munity and the physical facilities will 
increasingly be adapted for community 
use. Nothing seems more ridiculous than 
the duplication of existing facilities which 
already belong to the community in or- 
der to provide a center for the social, 
recreational, and educational activities of 
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adults and young people during “non- 
school” hours. Many duplications exist 
where schools are well equipped to serve 
as community centers, and others are con- 
stantly being developed at much greater 
expense than would be required to adapt 
the school facilities to serve this purpose. 

This practice of separate community 
centers will gradually stop as the philos- 
ophy that the school is actually a part of 
the community is accepted. Indeed, the 
contribution to school and community 
relations which is made by the school’s 
serving as a community center is a far 
more important reason for such a practice 
than the cost factor in duplicating facili- 
ties. A natural and vital relationship is 
encouraged when the school actually 
serves the community and is considered 
to be an important aspect of its life. 

A bit of cooperative planning in the 
interest of the total needs of the com- 
munity can reduce considerably the cost 
of physical facilities and contribute sig- 
nificantly to creating the close relation- 
ship which should exist between the 
school and the community. 

Secondary schools should reconsider 
the purpose of mass communication. 
Nothing which has been said in the fore- 
going discussion precludes the use of such 
sources as the newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion, and special bulletins as aids in keep- 
ing the community informed and in in- 
creasing its understanding of the school. 
This discussion does suggest the inade- 
quacy of relying on such methods as the 
sole effort to bring about a well-informed 
and understanding public. The signifi- 
cant feature of the practices thus far de- 
scribed is that they result in understanding 
but are not primarily aimed at this ob- 
jective. These practices represent only 
what is believed to be the best methods 
of arriving at a good school and imply 
nothing in the way of an extra effort to 
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maintain a good relationship with the 
community. This result is accomplished 
in the normal process of becoming a bet- 
ter school. 

The techniques referred to here repre- 
sent an additional effort to keep the com- 
munity abreast of school efforts and 
should be considered as a reporting and 
describing process as opposed to the often- 
used concept of selling. As schools increas- 
ingly involve their citizens in the process 
of policy making and program planning, 
the need for salesmanship is reduced. 
Into its place moves the understanding 
of the strengths, weaknesses, and needs of 
the school which can come only from an 
intimate association with the problem of 
providing appropriate experiences for all 
youth. The program of public informa- 
tion then takes its rightful place as a 
technique to describe the processes which 
are being utilized to develop the school 
program and to report on plans and re- 
sults of plans for increasing the effective- 
ness of the school. 


Implicit in each of the ideas in this 
article is a belief in the fundamental re-_ . 
sponsibility of two offices of the school 
system—the office of the board of edu- 
cation and the office of the local school 
principal. Boards of education are com- 
posed of a group of lay individuals who 
are legally responsible for the opera- 
tion of the school system. This organiza- 
tion exists in order to have representatives 
of the school district in a legal position 
to reflect the wishes of the people in pro- 
viding public education. The descriptions 
of practices in this discussion will in- 
crease the ability of the board to plan in 
conformity with the wishes of the peo- 
ple; in fact they provide effective meth- 
ods through which the board can dis- 
cover what these wishes are and make 
arrangements for their translation into 
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action. Certainly no board of education 
or central office staff has the right to pre- 
scribe the educational program for a 
given school. It should be not only the 
prerogative but the obligation of every 
school to join forces with the commu- 
nity and develop the program which in 
their considered judgment is most ap- 
propriate for their particular situation. 
The mere fact that communities are in- 
herently different is sufficient to justify 
this contention. Therefore, boards of edu- 
cation should develop policies and make 
provisions which will not only permit 
but encourage this process of program 
study and improvement. 

If schools are to be related directly to 
the life of the community to the extent 
indicated as desirable in this article, the 
leadership of the local principal is of ut- 


most importance. No other single posi- 
tion in the enterprise of public education 
is so important to the success of the enter- 
prise as the local principalship. Strengths 
at other points in the organizational plan 
cannot compensate for weaknesses in this 
office. The obvious reason for such a 
faith in the potentiality of the principal 
is that he must provide leadership to 
teachers and citizens in their joint efforts 
to provide the best possible experiences 
to boys and girls. The plan of school and 
community cooperation discussed herein 
is believed to be the one in which the 
secondary school can best assume its 
proper role in the life of the community. 
The success of the plan will be to a large 
extent dependent upon the effectiveness 
of the leadership provided v the high 
school principal. 
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A conjecture as to how tomorrow’s 
‘high school will be evaluated must 
take into account our efforts to measure 
the schools of today. Current practice in 
evaluation, although improving in quality 
and extent, is generally limited, uncer- 
tain, and unsatisfactory. With imperfect 
instruments at hand we contemplate the 
task of assaying an educational program 
that is not yet clearly discerned. This is 
like trying to direct a guided missile of 
uncertain performance to a target of un- 
predictable mobility. If the figure may 
be crowded even further: the target is 
not one but many, for the high schools 
of the next decade will be widespread 
and as diverse as the communities they 
serve. 

The limitations of measuring tools pres- 
ently available are reflected in the fact 
that they are, for the most part, not gen- 
erally understood by the public or used 
without admitted reservations by their 
professional practitioners. This common 
attitude of reserve has defensible basis. 
Few instruments in current use are ap- 
plicable to the whole high school pro- 
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gram and many of them are quite sub- 
jective. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL? 


Only the very wise or the incredibly 
brash would venture to describe in ex- 
plicit detail the high school of the future 
—even the near future. No such effort 
will be recorded here. But no practicing 
schoolman can afford not to speculate 
upon the pattern of instruction by which 
he and his successors will be serving the 
needs of tomorrow’s youth. From the 
vantage point of his own experience and 
with benefit of reports from the trail 
blazers of his profession, he can trace the 
outline of things to come. 

The high school of tomorrow will be 
a derivative of today’s schools, and from 
that source it will inherit a healthy va- 
riety of characteristics. No single school 
will be accurately described as typical of 
its times, but each will be typical of its 
own community. Variety will not be 
prized for its own sake. There will be 
unifying traits among the schools that 
will mark them as kinsfolk and contem- 
poraries. The school that can, in any 
sense, be called typical will probably 
possess some or all of the following 
characteristics. 

It will be a comprehensive high school. 
That is, whether it is large or small, it 
will seek to provide suitable education 
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for all its students, with due regard for 
their varying personal needs and even- 
tual goals. It will offer a common body 
of experiences and subject matter for all, 
plus many learnings of a special type. 
It will be for all youth, whether or 
not they plan to go to college, and it 
will endeavor to prepare all to assume 
their share of responsibilities as American 
citizens. 

It will be centered upon the needs of 
youth. Books have been written on this 
concept and the idea need not be elabo- 
rated at this point. There remains, how- 
ever, much to learn about the common 
_ needs of youth and the boundless multi- 
plicity of their unique and separate needs. 

The school toward which we are 
growing will be flexible. Our classrooms 
present a cross section of the youth of 
America, with its bewildering complexity 
of human differences. Too often we have 
tried to roughhew our human material 
to fit a Procrustean bed of academic con- 
formity. Adjustable curricular furniture 
should prove to be more healthful as well 
as more hospitable. Versatile teachers, 
flexible grade-level organization, and elas- 
tic time schedules will make their contri- 
butions. Mutually exclusive departmen- 
talization of subject fields will diminish 
and will become a less serious deterrent 
to curriculum improvement. 

Tomorrow’s school will reflect the 
times 1: ~vhich it l.ves and moves and has 
its being. Our business and industrial 
health will vitalize or retard the material 
improvement of school plant and facili- 
ties. Increase in school-age population, 
the extension of the period of time avail- 
able for training, the increase in life ex- 
pectancy, developments in communica- 
tion, the exigencies of world affairs and 
politics and their resultant military ne- 
cessities—all these are aspects of the social 
climate in which education must func- 
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tion and from which it cannot isolate 
itself. 


WHY BOTHER WITH 
EVALUATION? 


Whether or not the above conjectures 
are eventually verified, the necessity will 
exist for evaluating whatever program 
we shall have. Why must we evaluate? 
Abraham Lincoln probably reduced the 
problem to its simplest terms when he 
said, “If we could first know where we 
are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do 
it.” 

In the case of the public schools, evalu- 
ation is continuous and inevitable. Con- 
versation at the family dinner table, dis- 
cussion at the service club, letters to the 
editor, and bridge-table gossip—all are 
variations of the community’s measure- 
ment of the worth of its schools. The 
process will be more accurate and more 
constructive if those responsible for the 
school program have provided the perti- 
nent facts in a manner and form that 
make them understandable and signifi- 
cant. 

Good evaluative procedures, with the 
results intelligibly reported and inter- 
preted to the public, will go far to fore- 
stall the attacks, whether spontaneous or 
incited, that sometimes occur when the 
local citizens are less well informed about 
their schools. The public wants to know 
what the schools are trying to do, how 
well they are succeeding, and whether 
or not what they are doing is good for 
the pupils. They prefer complete and ac- 
curate answers, but partial and distorted 
ones will be accepted if the former kinds 
are lacking. 

The influence on staff morale of a good 
evaluation program cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Teachers respond favorably to 
actual participation in an effort toward 
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a common goal and spirits are lifted by 
the knowledge that demonstrable prog- 
ress has been made, But warning should 
be taken of the allergy of teachers to be- 
ing improved by subterfuge. If the evalu- 
ation progress is identified as merely an 
administrative device for the in-service 
training of the staff, its destiny is dark 
and unpromising. Cooperatively arrived 
at and democratically performed, the ac- 
tivities of evaluation can provide genuine 
motivation. 

A purpose much more important than 
any of the foregoing is modification of 
the program for the improvement of in- 
struction. Evaluation should tell what 
progress we are making toward the 
achievement of our accepted goals. It 
should tell how effective or ineffec- 
tive are our methods. It should reveal 
strengths and weaknesses of our curricu- 
lum in terms of the behavior of students. 
In the light of the information revealed, 
the staff, the students, and the public will 


be enabled and stimulated to bring about 
the needed improvements. 


WHOSE JOB SHOULD IT BE? 


All who have a stake in an enterprise 
should be concerned with reports of its 
progress. In the business of education the 
interested parties include the pupils, the 
teachers, the non-teaching staff, the ad- 
ministrators, the parents, and the general 
public. 

Teachers commonly are less concerned 
with evaluation than are the administra- 
tors. Some feel that evaluation is unneces- 
sary. A few may defend the status quo. 
Some may consider the results of evalua- 
tion valid only when they confirm the 
teachers’ own pre-judgments. Virtually 
all will respond, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, to a call to service for the im- 
provement of the instructional program. 

The general public ordinarily does not 


have opportunities to voice a consensus or 
a majority opinion. In many communities 
the opinion poll has proved to be valu- 
able. A public opinion survey can show 
the general level of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the school and its program. 
It can identify things which are pleasing 
or displeasing to the citizens. It can assay 
public opinion as to whether the school 
has identified the life needs of its students 
and how well the school is meeting these 
needs. The origin of any such surveys 
should be within the schools or an allied 
agency. Direct attempts at evaluation by 
citizen groups tend to go beyond evalua- 
tion and into specific recommendations 
for changes in curriculum, plant, and 
procedures. 

Students can and should help in deter- 
mining not only what is most worth- 
while to be learned, but also how to 
know that the learning has taken place. 
This they cannot do without expert adult 
guidance. 

It is up to the principal, then, to take 
the leadership in whatever program of 
evaluation he wants for his school. With- 
out his leadership there will be no effec- 
tive program. With no verifiable evidence 
of improvement in his school there may 
be, eventually, a different principal. 

Historically, outside agencies and in- 
stitutions have taken the initiative in 
evaluating secondary schools. Universi- 
ties developed lists of accredited schools. 
The North Central Association in 1905 
set the pattern for regional accrediting 
associations, operating on a basis of stand- 
ards to be applied in the inspection of 
schools. These standards were, for the 
most part, objective and included such 
items as the school plant, the library, lab- 
oratory equipment, preparation of the 
teachers, teaching load, and program of 
subjects. 

For accrediting the smaller schools, 
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state departments came to assume sole re- 
sponsibility. The state departments and 
the university or college accrediting as- 
sociations usually worked out a coopera- 
tive arrangement in the business of in- 
spection and evaluation. 

Professional associations of school peo- 
ple are, most appropriately, accepting 
more responsibility and are taking leader- 
ship in the field of evaluation. Several 
state organizations of secondary adminis- 
trators have been active to this end in 
recent years. In California, to cite an in- 
stance, there is no accrediting board for 
secondary schools, The State Department 
of Education influences certain aspects of 
the curriculum through its control of 
apportionments. Also, the University of 
California maintains certain powers of ac- 
creditation through its review of high 
school graduates who enroll at the Uni- 
versity or any of its branches. The Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
Administrators has undertaken to extend 
this limited range of evaluation. It has 
developed an instrument and a procedure 
that can be used in an over-all evaluation 
._ of secondary schools. The instrument is 
applied by an organization of committees 
representing administration, faculty, non- 
teaching employees, and students. The 
instrument treats the following areas: gen- 
eral information, philosophy, the school 
in the community, curriculum, guidance, 
pupil-activity program, materials of in- 
struction and library, school plant, ad- 
ministration, instructional staff, classified 
staff, and marking and reporting prac- 
tices. This approach typifies similar proj- 
ects in other states and is encouraging 
evidence of increased maturity in our 
professional organizations. 


WHAT SHOULD BE MEASURED? 


In the writer’s home city, each restau- 
rant and cafe is required by law to dis- 
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play in its window a card issued by the 
local board of health. The cards carry 
a large printed letter, A, B, or C, to indi- 
cate the degree to which the eating place 
has met the standards for health and sani- 
tation. This commendable arrangement is 
heartily approved and generally misun- 
derstood by the public. Trade tends to 
go to the establishment with the A card. 
The customers assume that they are pa- 
tronizing a place that is in all respects 
superior. Actually, they have assurance 
only that facilities are available for re- 
tarding bacteria and discouraging cock- 
roaches. The table service may be primi- 
tive and the chef may be afflicted with 
atrophied taste buds, but these circum- 
stances will not be revealed by the card 
in the window. 

Most lists of educational items to be 
evaluated give high priority to the physi- 
cal plant, the staff, and the organized 
program. Less attention is given to the 
process of education, and minimal con- 
sideration is given to the product or out- 
come. If the building is structurally and 
architecturally sound, if the staff is well 
trained and respectably degreed, and if 
the menu of courses is appetizing, we are 
inclined to give the school an A card. 
Here, of course, we are measuring po- 
tential rather than output. 

The plant should be rated in relation 
to the program that is to be carried on 
within it. The building should be safe, 
healthful, convenient, comfortable, and 
esthetically appropriate. Its functional 
capacity should be measured in terms 
of desirable class size, number of teach- 
ing stations, and provisions for special 
activities. 

The teaching staff should be appraised 
in terms of teaching experience, related 
activities, and the extent and recency of 
professional training. A realistic look at 
current trends raises reasonable doubts 
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that we can continue to improve or even 
to maintain present standards for physical 
equipment and teaching staff. The tidal 
increase of high school enrollments will 
tax the public’s ability and disposition to 
provide modern school plants in propor- 
tion to the added enrollments. The per- 
centage decrease of college registrants in 
teacher-training courses is not a good 
omen for our ability to meet the require- 
ments of the future. These signals warn 
against giving undue evaluative emphasis 
to the quantitative aspects of plant and 
staff. 

Instructional procedures should be sur- 
veyed. The school’s provision for guid- 
ance and related special services should 
be weighed. The results of subject-matter 
tests in the various subjects of instruction 
will continue to be under scrutiny. How- 
ever much some educators may protest 
that these tests do not measure progress 
toward all the objectives of the school, 
they do give some measurement of the 
acquisition of information and subject- 
matter skills. Although these achieve- 
ments are not the only objectives, they 
are, nevertheless, ends that will not be 
easily or wisely rejected. No program of 
evaluation can be respected or wholly 
respectable without including them. 

Among other questions that the well- 
considered program will attempt to an- 
swer are these: What has been the hold- 
ing power of the school? What is its 
record of dropouts? How many students 
went to college? How well did they suc- 
ceed there? What did they do there- 
after? What special provisions are made 
for the gifted or more able students? 
What provision for the mentally re- 
tarded? What opportunities are provided 
for work experience? What pre-military 
instruction is given? What evidence is 
there of improvement in critical thinking? 
In attitudes? 
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The assumption is made here that what 
should be evaluated is progress toward 
the satisfaction of needs. The question 
“What needs?” signals a shoal that must 
be navigated with extreme care. It is not 
the identification and definition of needs 
that are to be avoided, but rather the ex- 
penditure of an excessive amount of time 
on rhetoric, semantics, and hair-line clas- 
sifications. The areas of our agreement 
on the needs of youth are wide enough 
to include and make usable any good list 
—from the Seven Cardinal Principles to 
the Ten Imperative Needs, Local adapta- 
tions, cooperatively achieved, may have 
more value than any standard prescrip- 
tion. The list of ten so-called imperative 
needs represents a pioneer effort in evalua- 
tion on the basis of pupil needs. The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals prepared and published this 
list, and its use was facilitated by Wil- 
liam L. Ransom’s' check list published in 
1949. 

Critics point out that this check list, 
while it stresses the needs of youth as 
the basis for sound educational practices, 
does little more than discover purpose or 
intent as revealed by the structure of the 
school program. It offers little in the 
measurement of pupil behavior. Its values 
are, nevertheless, so obvious and its ac- 
ceptance is so wide that no consideration 
of current practice will ignore this stand- 
ard instrument. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
CURRENT PRACTICE? 


Criticism of the instruments or pro- 
cedures in current use should not be in- 
terpreted as disrespect. Many of them 

1 William L. Ransom, “How Well Does Your 
School Rate on the Ten Imperative Needs of 


Youth?” The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals (October, 


1949), Vol. 33, No. 164, pp. 8-46. 
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have served admirably as landmarks and 
have been invaluable in giving direction 
to education’s endless caravan. But they 
may, as landmarks sometimes do, require 
repairs or even relocation. 

Perhaps the most influential single de- 
vice in the history of high school evalua- 
tion is the Carnegie Unit. This device 
was proposed in 1909 by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It is a unit representing a year’s 
work in any major subject and comprises 
approximately 120 sixty-minute hours. 
Basically, it measures high school work 
in terms of time spent in the classroom. 
Its adoption grew out of a need for relief 
from the confusion that existed among 
secondary schools and colleges with their 
wide variations of purpose and practice. 
It served successfully to define a well- 
ordered high school course and to calcu- 
late college-entrance requirements. Its im- 
plications proved to be much broader 
than these original purposes. It has in- 
fluenced curriculum making, elective and 
required courses, teaching methods, mark- 
ing of pupil progress, and requirements 
for graduation. 

With full recognition of its achieve- 
ments and with deference to its historical 
importance, secondary school leaders 
must recognize these limitations of the 
Carnegie Unit: 

It discriminates in favor of college-en- 
trance subjects and against other subjects 
that may be more functional in terms of a 
student’s abilities, interests, and life needs. 

It measures education in terms of hours 
per semester. 

It makes less flexible the daily and weekly 
time schedules, 

It does not consider the student's ability 
to master the subject matter. 

It does not consider what the student al- 
ready knows. 

It disregards differences among students 


in the time required to learn the same facts 
or skills. 


It is essentially a quantitative measure- 
ment. 

It gives undue weight to the subjective 
marks given by teachers. 

It places a premium upon the accumula- 
tion of credits rather than upon mastery of 
subject matter and other desired objectives. 


Ways are being sought whereby the 
Carnegie Unit can be essentially improved 
or replaced by instruments more qualita- 
tive in nature.” 

The widely known Evaluative Criteria 
published by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards has served 
as a beacon for seekers after an accept- 
able instrument of general evaluation. 
This instrument represents the joint en- 
deavor of the six regional associations of 
the United States to develop criteria by 
which schools can be helped and directed 
in their efforts to improve themselves, 
The original purpose of the project, 
which was begun in 1933, was accredita- 
tion for college entrance. Subsequent and 
more significant aims were to describe 
the characteristics of a good school, to 
evaluate a school’s effectiveness in terms 
of its objectives, to discover how the 
school may be made a better one, and to 
stimulate such betterment. 

The Evaluative Criteria as published 
in 1940 and revised in 1950 provide a 
procedure for self-evaluation and for 
evaluation by a visiting committee. They 
include such aspects as the student popu- 
lation of the community, the educational 
needs of the students, the course of study 
in each subject field, the pupil-activity 
program, the school plant, guidance serv- 
ices, schoo] staff and administration. En- 
thusiasts regarding the Evaluative Cri- 

2? Ellsworth Tompkins and Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz, The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status and 
Trends. Bulletin No. 7, 1954, United States 
Department of Health Education and Welfare 


(Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 
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teria technique state that it creates a 
better understanding of student needs, 
indicates strengths and weaknesses, in- 
creases appreciation of the several depart- 
ments within the school, and stimulates 
improvement. Less amicable critics main- 
tain that it is primarily a measure of 
status, that it is concerned with equip- 
ment, facilities, and program rather than 
with student perfarmance, and that it is 
largely subjective. Whatever the merits 
of the opposed arguments, the Evaluative 
Criteria instrument has served to stimu- 
late much thoughtful consideration of a 
common problem, and any future im- 
provements will be significantly indebted 
to this pioneer effort. 

Charges of undue stress upon structure 
rather than product should not be limited 
to any one instrument or procedure. 
Most current devices are vulnerable. 
Since the publication of “The Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary-School 
Age,”*® secondary schools have been 
_ urged to act to meet the listed needs. 

But the emphasis is somewhat more on 
form or intent than on results. In Ran- 
som’s check list, previously mentioned, 
the first five items are queries regarding 
whether or not “The school seeks .. . ,” 
“The school has a plan by which .. . ,” 
“The school stresses . . . ,” “The school 
strives to... ,” “The school provides for. 
...” If the school were rated “very su- 
perior” in all the characteristics under 
scrutiny, it should presumably receive a 
high mark for effort, but only by impli- 
cation could it be given a rating on re- 
sults in terms of students’ behavior. - 

The pattern is a recurrent one in state 
and local check lists: “Counseling is avail- 
able ... ,” “Resources are utilized... ,” 


*“The Imperative Needs of Youth of Second- 
ary-School Age.” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(March, 1947), Vol. 31, No. 145. 


“Opportunities are provided . . . ,” and 
“The teacher recognizes. . . .” 

A tremendous job of evaluating high 
school students and, indirectly, the schools 
from which they come, is being done by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
in its continuing service to the 150 mem- 
ber colleges. In 1916 the CEEB shifted 
from the accepted standards of the Car- 
negie Unit to a new plan of comprehen- 
sive examinations. The scholastic aptitude 
test to measure such fields as ethical be- 
havior, mental alertness, and problem 
solving came into use in 1926. The transi- 
tion from essay-type questions to scholas- 
tic aptitude tests and other objective tests 
was effected in 1942. Commendable and 
stimulating as these steps of progress have 
been, the purpose has remained the same: 
prognosis of college success or failure. 
For general use in all-school evaluation, 
a more comprehensive instrument must 
be found. 

There is no lack of tests for subject- 
matter knowledge. In most fields, skills, 
too, can be satisfactorily tested. Printed 
instruments, fully or partially standard- 
ized, come to the market in a swelling 
spate of publication. Judiciously used, 
their value for diagnosis, prognosis, and 
guidance is considerable. As their authors 
have gained in knowledge and experience, 
the value of these tools has increased. 

Less formal testing instruments include 
interest check lists, self-evaluation rating 
scales, sociograms, pupil profile charts, 
cumulative records, class analysis charts, 
and a great variety of other devices. The 
broadened concepts of evaluation repre- 
sented by the construction and use of 
such implements probably more than 
compensate for their relative lack of 
exactitude. 

There may be no clear and: exact dis- 
tinction between tests that measure and 
tests that evaluate, but evaluation is here 
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intended to include a wider range of 
methods and evidence. A well-considered 
evaluation program should not be re- 
stricted to so-called objective tests. 

Interpretive tests have been constructed 
to measure such complex abilities as are 
involved in the interpretation of data, 
application of scientific principles, dis- 
crimination between weak and strong ar- 
guments, logical reasoning, critcial think- 
ing, and some types of attitudes and 
opinions. Among the esteemed efforts in 
this field are the Interpretation of Data 
Test and the Logical Reasoning Test de- 
rived from the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. The 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Think- 
ing have also had wide acceptance. Al- 
though some competent critics maintain 
that such tests as yet show little that is 
not revealed by tests of intelligence or 
reading, the need for tests in this field is 
undisputed. 

Attempts designed to measure the gen- 
eral outcomes of the educational pro- 
gram rather than outcomes in the sepa- 
rate school subjects are typified by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment. This battery of five tests was 
produced after World War II for the 
accrediting of veterans who elected to 
continue their formal education. A Form 
B has been made available for general 
use. Another comparable and widely 
used instrument is the lowa Tests of Edu- 
cational Development, a battery of nine 
tests that have resulted from the state- 
wide testing program conducted by the 
State University of Iowa. 

Research, leadership, and service are 
exemplified in the activities of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and in the work 
of the advisory committee appointed by 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals to assist ETS in the 
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formulation of plans and policies for test- 
ing at the high schoo] level. Their current 
schedule includes a plan for comparative 
evaluation of high school effectiveness, 
guidance uses for the College Board 
Tests, and a survey of educational ob- 
jectives at the high school level. Signifi- 
cant exploration on the frontier of evalu- 
ation is being done by the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation.* 


TOWARD WHAT GOALS? 


While frankly admitting our present 
limitations we cannot ignore the prospect 
of evaluating tomorrow's high school 
program. That it will be a changed pat- 
tern from today’s program is a safe pre- 
diction, but a major conversion is not to 
be assumed. It is unlikely that changes 
will come about with uniform alacrity in 
all respects and in all schools. The public 
and the working staff of school people 
will be slow to remodel the familiar form 
of high school organization. They will 
insist, and rightly, that importance, if not 
primacy, be given to demonstrable com- 
petence in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. There will be continued insistence 
upon mastery of basic facts in history 
and science. They will demand, and edu- 
cational leadership will provide, instruc- 
tion in practical citizenship, loyalty to 
traditional American ideals, and reverence 
for those values of the mind and spirit 
that are not readily amenable to measure- 
ment. But it is surely conceivable that 
new and worthy attributes will be added 
as better ways are learned of educating 
youth in our democratic culture. 

We have assumed that tomorrow’s high 


* Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Gen- 
eral Education: Explorations in Evaluation 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1954). 
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schools will be concerned with growth 
and development as primary functions. 
The function of the schools will be 
conceived and formulated in behavioral 
terms. There will be less confusion of 
objectives with subject matter. More at- 
tention will be given to the increasingly 
intelligent behavior of students as the 
true measure of the curriculum. There 
will be sharpened recognition of the need 
for the student to do more than the mere 
recall of textbook information. Efforts 
will be made to identify attitudes which 
the whole curriculuin should help in de- 
veloping, and to discover appraisal tech- 
niques that go beyond the verbal state- 
ment type. More value will be given 
to successful teaching and learning that 
leads to the ability to define a problem, 
to select pertinent information for its 
solution, to interpret data, to recognize 
stated and unstated assumptions, to for- 
mulate hypotheses, to apply the principles 
of logical reasoning, and to understand 
the nature of proof. This implies experi- 
mentation that will yield better under- 
standing about how students think and 
how teachers may gain the techniques 
of teaching to think. 

The schools should, then, be rated and 
judged by standards valid in terms of 
their purpose. Such appraisal, assuming 
that more adequate and reliable means of 
measurement will have been developed, 
should motivate student learning and re- 
sult in an improved program of instruc- 
tion. General use will be made of the 
following principles for evaluation that 
are implicit in the published proposals of 
leaders in this field: 


The evaluation plan should reflect the 
basic educational philosophy of the school. 
It should be cooperatively established and 


should involve as many as possible of the 
persons concerned. 

It should be economical of time and effort. 

It should state clearly the school’s objec- 
tives and define them in terms of student be- 
havior. 

It should use the best measuring tech- 
niques available and should involve a variety 
of means for gathering evidence of student 

owth and development. 

It should provide situations and experi- 
ences in which students may exercise the 
desired behavior. 

It should record student behavior in the 
learning situation, 

It should interpret the recorded behavior 
in terms of the accepted objectives. 

It should report the interpreted findings 
to the students, the public, and to those re- 
sponsible for modifying the school program. 

It should be a continuous program with 
provision for revision and improvement. 


For the present, we can profitably de- 
velop and extend the concept of evalua- 
tion as an integral part of our high school 
education program. We can utilize the 
best instruments of measurement that are 
now available and we can continue to 
work toward their improvement. 

We can extend our attention beyond 
the measurement of information and 
skills to the less tangible but no less im- 
portant level of attitudes and critical 
thinking. 

We can keep our sights on the evalua- 
tion of the whole school in relation to 
the needs and resources of the commu- 
nity it serves and in terms of the needs 
of the students who attend it. 

We can report honestly and intelligibly 
to our colleagues, our students, and our 
public on the weaknesses and strengths, 
the failures and successes of our program. 

Through evaluation we can, with the 
cooperation of all concerned, improve 
the structure, the process, and the result 
of our educational effort. 
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Housing the Secondary School 


of Tomorrow’ 
WILLIAM W. CAUDILL 


PARTNER IN CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT AND ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS—-ENGINEERS 


W will the educational pro- 
gram be in 1958—the “tomor- 
row” being considered in this issue of 
Teacuers Recorp? As an archi- 
tect I would have to know what program 
is to be housed before the house can be 
planned. Or would I? Will the program 
be the same in 1968 when the building is 
ten years old, or in 1978 when it’s twenty 


years old and when it would still have, 


some ten, twenty, or thirty more years of 
usefulness? 


WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL 
FUNCTION? 


In the architectural profession we have 
an axiom—‘“Form Follows Function.” It 
simply means that architectural form is 
molded around the activities that go on 
within the building. It is a good rule to 
follow, and it may produce a very beau- 
tiful building that is an honest expression 
of its function—provided, of course, the 
function remains the same throughout the 
building’s useful life. But in the case of 
the school building, doesn’t the function 


* Mr. Caudill, senior member of the archi- 
tectural firm of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and 
Associates, has pioneered in recent researches 
in school architecture. Author of Space for 
Teaching and the recent Toward Better School 
Design, he maintains offices in Bryan, Texas, 
and Oklahoma City. 


change? We are told that the curricu- 
lum is no more static than the American 
way of life; that we should never regard 
a course of study as a finished product, 
but should think of it as a plan of educa- 
tion to be revised as arising needs dic- 
tate. So it seems that the first thing the 
architect should do if he were designing 
schools, particularly high schools, would 
be to throw “Form Follows Function” 
out the window. But what is function? 
Is it the course of study? Is it how chil- 
dren move in and about the school plant? 
Is it separating the boys’ and girls’ toilet 
rooms just as far as possible? Is it how the 
staff polices the student body? Is it the 
process of making a cake in homemaking? 
Is it the subject matter sequence—an 
hour of this and an hour of that—in 
which the pupil must take in today’s edu- 
cating progress? Some people think so. 

I presume some school planners have a 
right to include such items under the 
heading of function, but in any case they 
are certainly minor. The real function of 
a school plant is to serve children. Serv- 
ing children is dominant and all other 
activities are subordinate to this real func- 
tion. But isn’t this obvious? 

It is so obvious to us that in our at- 
tempts to design truly functional school 
plants we forget that the child’s need is 
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‘THE REAL FUNCTION OF A SCHOOL PLANT IS TO SERVE CHILDREN. 


our yardstick, Sure, we give lip service 
to our children, but somehow the archi- 
tecture we provide for them does not re- 
flect an honest consideration of their 
needs, particularly at the secondary level. 


WHERE DO WE START? 


Let’s consider the high school plant. 
Where do we start when we plan a high 


school? We can start with the curricu- 
lum, but it changes. As architects, we can 
start with a well-defined structural sys- 
tem, but a school plant is more than col- 
umns and beams. We can start with a 
natural lighting system (and, oh my, how 
many of us have done it!), but when we 
do we are admitting that we are more in- 
terested in foot lamberts and foot candles 


> 
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than we are in children. It’s the same 
thing when we start with a subject mat- 
ter curriculum because by our own ad- 
mission we are saying that we are more in- 
terested in teaching French than we are 
in teaching children. We can start to 
plan a high school plant with a precon- 
ceived, favored architectural form. Or 
we can start with only the pocketbook 
in mind. All of these things are important 
in designing the school plant, but none of 
them represents a real starting point. 

If a school plant is truly functional it 
serves children; therefore, the only logi- 
cal place to start planning the high school 
is with the pupil, molding the plant 
around his needs. We have said that the 
curriculum will always change. It simply 
has to if progress is to be made in the 


educational field, and if education is to 
keep up with our fast-moving way of 
life. But in the fluidity of educational 
progress there is an island of solid rock— 
an island which will always be with us 
and on which we can build our school 
plant. Such an island is the needs of 
youth. The curriculum will change, but 
the needs of youth will tend to remain 
constant. 


NEEDS OF YOUTH: 
BASIS FOR PLANNING 


For evidence let us look to the past 
three or four years, when high school 
planners were floundering in their at- 
tempts to find something solid on which 
to design the plant. The best planning 
document that they could find was the 


THE CURRICULUM WILL CHANGE, BUT THE NEEDS OF YOUTH WILL TEND TO REMAIN 
CONSTANT. 
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“Ten Imperative Needs of Youth.” * Some 
of the outstanding high schools of the 
nation have been and are being designed 
around this document. But will these ten 
imperative needs always be with us? All 
of us are familiar with the “Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education.” 
These were first published, at least in 
their present form, nearly forty years 
ago. These “Seven Cardinal Principles” 
and the “Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth” are very similar. The only differ- 
ence is that the second cardinal principle, 
which has to do with “command of the 
fundamental processes,” has been subdi- 
vided into four parts. So actually the “im- 
perative needs,” which were discovered 
only recently, have been with us a long 
time. At least that should give us confi- 
dence that we are on the right track. 
But unfortunately we have not found 
ways to interpret these needs in terms of 
architecture. We give mere lip service to 
our children. An example of that hap- 
pened only a few months ago, when 
school authorities rejected plans which in- 
cluded a social area or commons room 
on the ground that “our students simply 
haven’t the time to socialize.” Yet the 


people who made that statement also . 


said, “It is our responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the social and emotional 
child as well as the mental child.” Here’s 
a real case of lip service. 

In this issue, Dr. Will French brings 
this problem of needs into sharp focus 


and points a way to a solution when he. 


says that the American secondary school 
“must seek to retain all youth by fitting 
its program to the needs and interests of 
youth instead of excluding them because 
they do not fit a preconceived program.” 
Therefore, again it is repeated: curricu- 

1 Taken from Planning for American Youth, 
published by National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 1951. 


lum will change but the needs of youth 
will tend to remain constant. 


EDUCATIONAL VARIABLES 
OF PLANNING 


Dr. French talks in terms of an “adapt- 
able” secondary school, but this quality 
of adaptability increases the problems of 
school planners considerably. If there 
were a set educational program we could 
have a set educational architecture. But 
education itself is one great variable, and 
the factors of education are variables 
within themselves. For instance, consider 
the following factors. 


Course of Study. In an up-to-date high 
school, courses of study are continually be- 
ing added and subtracted to meet the fiving 
needs of the day and to help solve the aris- 
ing problems of the particular community 
in which the school is located. 

Teaching Methods. These change with 
time and will accelerate in proportion to the 
amount of educational research. We should 
remember that progress in anything brings 
change. 

Learning Environment. We have no evi- 
dence that the so-called classroom—cell- 
like in character—is the best learning envi- 
ronment. In fact, the future may prove to us 
that in certain situations learning may take 
more easily in outdoor 

e may even find that in some areas of 
learning the best “classrooms” will be in the 
community’s stores, offices, shops, or even 
in the homes. 

Size of Learning Groups. We may find 
in the future that the classroom group of 
twenty-five to thirty pupils is not necessarily 
the correct group. Even today, educational 
leaders say that there is no set group size 
which will take care of all learning situa- 
tions, and although the practice of the day 
is to bring together children in groups of 
twenty-five to thirty, learning may take 

r when two or two hundred chil- 
dren get together. 

Structures. Who has judg- 
ment to say that the conventional organiza- 
tional structure will be used in future high 
schools? The best educators cannot agree 
as to what is the best educational structure, 
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WE HAVE NO EVIDENCE THAT THE SO-CALLED CLASSROOM—CELL-LIKE IN CHARACTER— 
IS THE BEST LEARNING ENVIRONMENT. 


6-3-3, 8-4, 5-4-3, 7-2-3, or what’ have you. 
Even if they could for one ific com- 
munity, their opinions would be quite dif- 
ferent for another community. , 

The Subjece-Bhanser Sequence. Who can 
say that we will! rem have the subject- 
matter bell ringing in the ears of our youth? 
There is nothing sacred about the 55-minute 
class period as far as learning is concerned. 
Perhaps the high school of the future will 
have an integrated program not unlike that 
of the elementary school. Who can tell? 


VARIABLES CALL FOR 
FLEXIBILITY 


These variables unquestionably have 
their effects on school architecture. 
Change even one of them—course of 
study, learning environment, group size, 
structure of organization, daily program 
—and the architecture must change ac- 
cordingly. Without a doubt, then, the 
high school of the future must be flexible 
in the true sense of the word. 


What do we mean by flexibility? Flex- 
ibility is that quality of space which al- 
lows it to adjust to any change in its 
function, character, or size. Flexibility 
must encompass expansibility, converti- 
bility, and versatility. We want the school 
plant to be able to expand economically 
without marring its beauty. We want the 
school plant to be such that interior space 
can be converted. And because of our 
ever-present consideration of economy, 
we want our space to be versatile—use- 
ful for many purposes so that our tax- 
payers can get their money’s worth. But 
primarily the future high school plant 
must be flexible because the curriculum 
is ever-changing, because teaching meth- 
ods change from year to year, and be- 
cause pupil enrollment fluctuates. The 
high school of the future must take care 
of a dynamic education, and therefore it 
must have a dynamic architecture. 
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VERSATILITY 


ARCHITECTURAL VARIABLES 
OF PLANNING 


Now let us discuss a few of the great 
variables having to do with the archi- 
tecture of the secondary school. 


Foundations. Soil conditions will vary 
tly, not only throughout the country 
ut from site to site within a community, 
and quite often a substantial soil variation 
will take place within a single site. So there 
are no foundation types which will solve all 
soil problems. The future will give us even 
more types. 
Structures. Technology brings about im- 
provements in conventional structural sys- 


EXPANSIBILITY 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY FLEXIBILITY? FLEXIBILITY IS THAT QUALITY OF SPACE WHICH 
ALLOWS IT TO ADJUST TO ANY CHANGE IN ITS FUNCTION, CHARACTER, OR SIZE. 


tems every day, and it also creates com- 
pletely new ones. Because of man’s constant 
search for a better and more economical 
shelter we can always count on changes 
being made in the structure of schoolhouses. 

Materials of Construction. New building 
materials and new use of old ones make the 
— industry operate in a continuous 
state of change and improvement. Look at 
the amount of plastics tom used in build- 
ings today and compare this with only five 
years ago. How can we tell what the high 
school of the future will look like in 1958, 
much less in 1968. 

Lighting Systems. There are no set light- 
ing systems that will solve all problems, par- 
ticularly the future ones, although many 
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school planners have led us to believe that 
they had found a perfect system. Unfortu- 
nately for the children there are schools be- 
ing built in Texas which have natural light- 
ing systems very similar to some built in 

aska. Both natural and artificial light- 
ing controls depend upon local conditions 
and will vary from site to site within the 
same community. For example, the natural 
lighting system of a classroom wing nested 
in a forest of trees on one side of a road 
would logically be quite different if the 
classroom wing had been built on the other 
side of the road, in a barren field. 

Heating and Ventilating Systems. The 
heating and ventilating systems must wey 
from school to school. So much depen 
upon the type of architecture, climate, site, 
function, and the financial ability and de- 
sire of the community to take care of its 
children. 


These are only a few of the great 
variables that have to do with architec- 
ture. Only an architectural genius could 
make these constants during the lifetime 
of a building. Unfortunately we have no 
such animal despite the fact that some of 
us do our best to convince prospective 
clients that we are geniuses. Architecture 
changes with time and that’s good. The 
change indicates that man is thinking up 
new ways to make the physical environ- 
ment more comfortable and pleasant. 


HUMAN VALUE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE—THE CONSTANT 


Then just what will the secondary high 
school of the future be like? The great 
educational variables and the great archi- 
tectural variables keep us from knowing 
exactly. How can we design the perfect 
school plant when we will never find the 
perfect educational program or the per- 
fect shelter to house such a program? 
Our job as school planners is to search for 
perfection in both education and archi- 
tecture. In doing so we bring about im- 
provements in education and building 
technology which generally, in turn, 


bring about changes in school plants. 
That's the way it should be. But it cer- 
tainly does not simplify school planning. 
Education is a variable. So is architecture. 
Then what is a constant? What is it on 
which school planners can build their high 
school of the future? This constant is the 
human value of architecture and the con- 
sideration of youth. Such a consideration 
is the common denominator of all school 
architecture, whether built in 1948, 1958, 
or 1968. 

If we continue to make progress, the 
high schools of the future will be built 
around the needs of youth. School plan- 
ners wil] have a better knowledge of what 
makes the boys and girls tick. They will 
understand their behaviors and problems 
and will design spaces which will mini- 
mize their problems and help stimulate 
their learning processes. These planners 
will recognize that such spaces must be 
comfortable and flexible, but that com- 
fort and flexibility are not enough. They 
will realize that human beings will live 
and work in these spaces—spaces that 
have not only a physiological effect on 
the human being but a psychological ef- 
fect as well. These high school planners 
of the future will know that the psycho- 
logical effect is just as real to high school 
people as the physiological effect. The 
new schools will be friendly as well as 
comfortable. 

Now let’s go back and re-examine our 
own situation. Consider our own homes. 
We are very sentitive to the color and 
texture of our living room drapes, to the 
shape of our bedrooms, to the shiny sur- 
face of our hardwood floors, to the ab- 
stract effect of the picture over the man- 
tel, to the soft green of the house plants 
and to the terra cotta vessels that hold 
them. These psychological effects are 
very real to us. We adults go to a lot of 
trouble to make our living surroundings 


watt 


THE NEW SCHOOLS WILL BE FRIENDLY AS WELL AS COMFORTABLE. 


pleasant and restful, but we often forget, 
particularly when we have the responsi- 
bility as school planners, that our children 
are human beings too. In planning their 


schools (theirs not only to live and work 
in but, with the kind of financing struc- 
ture that we have today, theirs to pay for) 
we do not use the same humanistic ap- 
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proach that we do in planning our own 
homes. We often forget that these young 
human beings spend more daylight hours 
in school than they do in their homes. 
The teachers, who must also work ond 
live in these spaces with our children, 
know of this failure in planning livable 
schools. No wonder there’s a teacher 
shortage. Our school plants simply do 
not have human values. 

What about the future high school 
boys and girls? Although in another dec- 
ade they will unquestionably have a dif- 
ferent jargon and wear slightly different 
styles of clothes, nevertheless they will 
be very similar to our high school youth 
of today. They will be people who want 
to be loved and respected, like all of us. 
They will have their failings just as we 
do. They will suffer bodily discomforts, 
and, just as important, they will have 
their emotional ups and downs. Like 
the youth of today they will be sensitive 
to the actions of people of all ages, and 
probably will be misunderstood by the 
adults as usual! The high school of the 
future should recognize these things and 
should be designed with the humanistic 
approach. 

But back to today. Do school planners 
really serve the interest of youth when 
they plan schools? A great many of them 
certainly do not. “Make the school kid 
proof.” “Don’t use big windows because 
the little devils will break them out.” 
“We don’t want social centers in our 
schools; we run an efficient school, and 
our kids do not have time to socialize.” 
“Put bars on the windows, or the kids 
will break them out.” “Don’t put any 
porches or recessed entrances because 
they only encourage necking.” “Land- 
scaping is not worth the money and ef- 
fort: anyway the kids won’t appreciate 
it because they don’t like school.” Yes, 
these statements are made over and over 


again by people responsible for planning 
schools. But are these people really school 
planners? They would make better jail 
planners. Theirs is not the humanistic ap- 
proach. They fail because they do not 
recognize that boys and girls are people 
too. Apparently they think that the 
golden rule applies only to people over 
twenty-one. These building experts are 
more interested in school buildings than 
in the people who use them. Their pri- 
mary concern, it seems, is to build places 
to “store” the kids. Let’s hope that during 
the next decade each of these school plan- 
ners will enjoy big funerals. 

Fortunately for the youth of America 
these storehouse-jail specialists are in the 
minority. Real school planners are be- 
coming more and more sensitive to the 
needs of youth and to the necessity of in- 
corporating human values in school archi- 
tecture. During a recent trip East the 
writer examined four sets of preliminary 
plans of high schools, each of which 
made provision for the psychological 
comfort of the pupils. There were “com- 
mons” where pupils could relax in infor- 
mal groups. There were outdoor terraces 
and space for outdoor living activities. 
Both teachers and pupils had lounges in 
which to rest and have social functions. 
The plans included real learning labora- 
tories, and a variety of conference rooms 
in which the pupils could meet in school 
civic groups. These same schools had de- 
centralized eating facilities, in accordance 
with the planners’ philosophy to do every- 
thing to take the sting out of mass edu- 
cation. And mass eating is mass education. 
These schools will have human values. 

The high school of the future will not 
be too unlike the ones that are described 
above, because the school planners of the 
future will use the humanistic approach. 
The results of their endeavors will be 
school buildings that are more than dead 
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REAL SCHOOL PLANNERS ARE BECOMING MORE AND MORE SENSITIVE TO THE NEEDS OF 
YOUTH AND TO THE NECESSITY OF HUMAN VALUES IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


structural shells, they will be alive and 
will serve the educational program. They 
will recognize that the program changes 
and that the architecture of the school 
must have the special quality of flexibility 
which will facilitate these changes eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

These school planners will do every- 
thing possible to keep the architecture 
from getting in the way of the program. 
They will do more than that because that 
makes the architecture passive. They will 
recognize that good school architecture 


is active, that it facilitates education; that 
poor architecture is passive and can only 
hinder the program. 

But are we just dreaming? Can we 
have truly flexible schools that will stay 
out of the way of education? Won’t we 
always have superintendents who say, 
“We would like to make such and such 
curricular changes, but the building won’t 
let us.” Not necessarily, because we have 
at our disposal today building techniques 
that will give us the flexible schools which 
thinking educators are specifying. In Col- 
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WE HAVE AT OUR DISPOSAL TODAY BUILDING TECHNIQUES THAT WILL GIVE US THE 
FLEXIBLE SCHOOLS WHICH THINKING EDUCATORS ARE SPECIFYING. 


lege Station, Texas, for example, there 
is a high school so designed that the su- 
perintendent can make his own classroom 
layouts on a Friday and, with his jani- 
torial staff, can completely rearrange the 
partitions over the week end to conform 
with his own layout. 

There is another all-flexible school un- 
der construction in California, designed 
by the great school architect, John L. 
Reid. This building has a classroom wing 
approximately 200 feet square, equipped 
with movable partitions, together with 
highly imaginative natural lighting and 
mechanical ventilating systems which as- 
sure good light and air regardless of 
where the partitions are placed. In this 
school even those spaces 75 feet from the 
nearest window will have adequate natu- 


ral light. So the techniques of the day, if 
we use them, can help school planners 
find comfortable, flexible spaces for the 
learning activities of high school youth. 
There is reason to believe that the high 
school planners of the future will make 
full use of these design and building 
techniques. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be said 
that the secondary schools of the future 
will have the quality of flexibility to take 
care of changing educational needs; will 
take advantage of the technique of the 
day; and, just as important, will have the 
human value in their architecture. They 
will be real youth centers, places for boys 
and girls who want to work and live. 
Who knows, they might even compete 
with the corner drugstore! 
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The Role of the High School Principal’ 


DAVID B. AUSTIN 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PRIME responsibility of the principal 

of today’s rapidly changing Ameri- 
can high school is that of planning. Edu- 
cational planning requires anticipation of 
conditions, needs, actions, results. It is 
concerned with many possible situations 
which affect people and things. It must 
be appropriate to a purpose or to groups 
of purposes which are related. Alternate 
courses of action must often be drafted 
for contingencies occasioned by unpre- 
dictable factors. But skill in obtaining per- 
tinent evidence and planning upon the 
basis of that evidence are required of the 
successful administrator of the secondary 
school which is to remain effective. The 
work of the principal must involve a large 
measure of looking to the future and plan- 
ning for the school which is to serve that 
future. 

This planning is not done in isolation. 
It must be coordinated with the plans of 
many other people. Teachers, both as 
citizens and as professional participants 
in the life of the school, play a major 
role as they plan their activities within 
and without the school. The superintend- 
ent and governing board are constantly 
planning for the school system and the 
individual school as well. Nonschool 

* Professor Austin has been a member of the 
Department of Educational Administration since 
1951. Formerly a ae gh public secon: 
y interested in the « 
— junior and comprehensive high 
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groups, such as parents, employers, col- 
lege admissions officers, and other youth- 
serving agencies in the community, are 
anticipating a future which in turn must 
affect the role of the school in that com- 
munity. Certainly the forces are very re- 
mote which do not specifically influence 
much of the plan for the school’s fore- 
seeable future. 

What is the federal government doing 
about universal military training? What 
are the new requirements for automobile 
operators’ licenses in the state? Is there 
a new machine which will replace the 
stock clerks in the local factories? Are 
higher salaries for teachers going to be of- 
fered in an adjoining county or state? Is an 
accrediting agency proposing changes in 
the bases for recommending high school 
students to the local colleges next year? 
Will cooking with electricity replace the 
use of gas in the homes for which today’s 
high school students will be responsible? 
Will there be need for additional “R’s” 
other than the currently stressed three or 
four? What will responsible citizenship 
require in the next ten years? How will 
new inventions affect recreation and fam- 
ily life? These are a few of the host of 
questions upon which the planning for 
the school of tomorrow must be based 
and to which the school’s administrative 
staff must be sensitive. 

By the very nature of his position, too, 
the principal is invariably charged with 
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helping others with their plans. Because 
he must study the future with the help 
of many other people, he is advanta- 
geously placed and qualified to coordinate 
the planning of these same people. This 
coordination function with an eye to- 
ward future trends is an inevitably de- 
manding responsibility. Methods of teach- 
ing which are appropriate to that future 
population which the school will be 
serving, and instructional materials to aid 
this teaching must be planned, developed, 
and tested. The expansion of food service 
facilities or more “general purpose” class- 
rooms may result from today’s planning 
and provide for next year’s needs. Ar- 
rangements for cooperative work pro- 
grams for young people who may be at- 
tending this high school in 1958 will in- 
volve planning with employers, labor 
leaders, vocational counselors, and teach- 
ers. A realistic appraisal of possible or 
probable changes in the nature of the 
community, its youth, its economy, its 
civic potentialities, its rate of growth or 
aging as well as many factors unique to 
each particular community will challenge 
the best cooperative effort of many re- 
sponsible persons if adequate plans for 
functional and effective youth education 
are to be available for the future patrons 
of this school. In this, the principal must 
be a leader of planners as well as a planner 
within his own right. 


PLANNING FOR A PURPOSE 


Planning, however, is not a nondirec- 
tional function. requires that 
planning be related to a goal. Future fac- 
tors may modify intermediate goals, and 
this is not to be decried, but the long- 

purposes of the institution or pro- 
gram for which the planning is done must 
be of sufficient specificity and clarity 
that the planning will have orientation 
and stability. 


Here is where the training and experi- 
ence of the principal, his perceptive ap- 
proach to social problems, his skill in 
working with many different people of 
varying physical, mental, and emotional 
potential, his philosophical faith, his pro- 
fessional poise, his avoidance of a pre- 
tense of omnipotence coupled with a firm 
faith in the importance of the work of 
the school—here, then, is where these are 
all put to their greatest test. For the temp- 
tation to take the short view in planning 
is often very attractive. 

To what purposes can the principal of 
today’s and tomorrow’s secondary schools 
subscribe? Largely to those same pur- 
poses of a fundamental type which have 
been at least the avowed reasons for the 
existence of secondary schools ever since 
there have been such schools in this coun- 
try. In essence, and in frank simplicity, 
these schools have been created and main- 
tained to help each youth toward the re- 
alization of his or her greatest potential 
as an individual and as a social integral. 
True, the definition of the potential has 
been modified and adapted to changing 
times and demands. The matter of the 
individual’s economic or spiritual poten- 
tial, for instance, has sometimes domi- 
nated and at other times been dominated 
by different facets of the individual’s or 
society’s ambitions or demands. But the 
primary aim has been to help that person 
who is to be educated achieve some ap- 
preciable progress toward that potential. 

The same purpose can well continue to 
be fundamental to the planning for 
schools of the immediate as well as re- 
mote future. We may continue to stress 
some emphases or interpretations of the 
individual’s potential (such as war-mak- 
ing or political acuity) as changing cul- 
tural conditions may require. There may 
be unanticipated demands on responsible 
citizenship for which we cannot specifi- 
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cally plan today. But plan we must for 
the eventual realization of the best which 
is in each and every young person with 
whom the school and society are con- 
cerned. Anything less is an abasement of 
the school as a cultural instrument. 


COORDINATE PLANNING 


Thus, there can be ascribed to the ad- 
mininstrative leader of the school a unique 
role in the life of the school. This involves 
the cooperative planning by all the in- 
dividuals and agencies which will condi- 
tion the very nature of the school in the 
future. The principal is the one person 
who, by virtue of his assigned responsi- 
bilities, must coordinate the information- 
gathering, the estimation of trends and 
needs, the organization of all pertinent 
facts and resources into a composite de- 
fensible and purpose-oriented system of 
plans. The place of the principal is anal- 
ogous to that of the conductor of an or- 
chestra who seeks to blend in harmony 
all of the instruments which contribute 
to the composition. He can detect better 
than any other person who is involved in 
the enterprise an overemphasis here, an 
ill-tamed act there. He can lead each but 
cannot play the part of any without de- 
stroying the effectiveness of all. His 
must be a warmly sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of all which contributes to the whole 
program, but an objective detachment 
from individual nuances and petty plan- 
ning. And, to be effective in this role, he, 
like the conductor, must be keenly aware 
of the limitations of his own personal po- 
sition and abilities. Although he may not 
be able to tune a violin, without his 
leadership it may be played out of tune. 


CHANGING ROLES 


Although the long-range purposes of 
the school may remain substantially the 
same for many years to come, the role of 
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the principal and all others within the 
enterprise may be changing at an increas- 
ingly rapid pace. Two forces can be iden- 
tified as contributing to these changes. 

In the first place, recognition of the role 
of the secondary school in our society has 
undergone and continues to undergo an 
appreciable change as we identify more 
accurately what the potential of man may 
be. In complete sympathy with the faith 
which stresses the worth of the individ- 
ual, and in agreement with the belief in 
the importance of that individual achiev- 
ing his greatest realization as an individ- 
ual, the school has occupied an increas- 
ingly important place in the lives of our 
nation and of our people. From a small 
grammar school preparing a few selected 
boys through rigorous intellectual trial 
and academic ordeal for the ministry, the 
secondary school has developed into a 
division of the educational program com- 
monly maintained for all the youth of all 
the people. The American high school 
has thus emerged as a unique institution 
which has no exact counterpart anywhere 
in the world. 

With this expanded role serving or 
seeking to serve all youth of all segments 
of the population, the role of the teacher 
has changed from that of the master 
whose fund of knowledge was the only 
qualification for teaching in the school 
to one which requires an understanding 
of the nature of youth to be served, and 
of how to teach as well as what to teach. 
Similarly, the role of the headmaster has 
changed from that of the person who was 
the last resort in disciplinary cases and 
the oldest in years of service, to that of 
a special form of practitioner in a phase 
of public administration. 

The second force which has contrib- 


‘uted to the changing role of the teacher 


and principal within the school is the 
professionalization of the positions them- 
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selves. This has come about with the de- 
velopment of several sciences and the use 
of the findings of these disciplines in the 
work of the school. The researches in the 
field of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and physiology have contributed 
richly to the effectiveness of public edu- 
cation. The knowledge of the learning 
process which is now available for every 
teacher was at best only a guess a genera- 
tion or more ago. The effect of a vital in- 
terest in problems which are of concern 
to youth itself on how a classroom 
teacher works with youth is well-known 
to any observer of a good modern sec- 
ondary school. Teaching has become an 
art, and is no longer a sterile give-and- 
take of relatively unrelated facts; it is 
a process of drawing on the best of our 
behavioral sciences to encourage the max- 
imum development of all the capacities 
of the pupil. No longer is mere develop- 
ment of the intellectual potential accept- 
able as education, except in the school 
or classroom which completely ignores 
the findings of decades of careful and 
significant investigation. True, ill-trained 
or incompetent and bored teachers may 
be poor practitioners of this art, but even 
at their worst they have available for use 
rich sources of specific help to do a bet- 
ter and better type of teaching to a better 
and better end—that all youth may be 
effectively served. 

In the same manner, the headmaster of 
yore has been replaced by a person who 
has available a constantly increasing sup- 
ply of empirical and experimental evi- 
dence concerning the nature and mechan- 
ics of true leadership. Professions as well 
as business and industry are in the proc- 
ess of studying the nature and nurture of 
true administrative effectiveness. From 
the analysis of the implications of the 
Hawthorne Study to the latest confer- 
ence of the American Management As- 


sociation, an increasing body of knowl- 
edge concerning the role of the success- 
ful executive, the dynamics of personal 
and group leadership, the training and up- 
grading of all levels of administration, the 
problems of status, motivation, security, 
and communication has been assembled. 
Studies of that form of leadership known 
as educational administration have at- 
tracted the interest of local and national 
groups to a remarkable extent. The re- 
sults of such projects as the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration 
on a national scale, or the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute’s study of Instructional 
Leadership in the schools of Denver have 
specific implications and applicable evi- 
dence to help any principal become a 
more effective administrator in his school 
and in his community if he will but use 
them. 

Fortunately, through better communi- 
cation between schools and school dis- 
tricts and through planned formal organi- 
zations within the professions, much of 
the results of such studies is being made 
more readily available for use. Not only 
is there no longer sound justification for 
assuming that the tyrannical manager is 
an effective school principal—such a per- 
son must become increasingly aware that 
he does not even fit into the acceptable 
pattern of professional behavior. Mr. 
Conklin may terrorize Our Miss Brooks 
on a television program, but he would be 
professionally and personally ostracized 
if he tried such a maneuver in an actual 
school situation. And more important, if 
he would but study what is known about 
effective leadership he would quickly 
realize how seriously his unreasoning con- 
duct interferes with the actual accom- 
plishment of the purpose of his school. 

These two influences then—the broad- 
ening of the accepted purposes of the 
school in modern life, and the profession- 
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alization of the workers within the school 
—have brought about marked changes in 
the role of the principal. The future role 
of this same administrator may be esti- 
mated in relation to certain aspects of his 
present role and the foreseeable changes 
in the school itself. 


FUTURE ROLES 

Today’s planning, both individual and 
coordinate, requires the principal to deal 
with the several aspects of the life of the 
school which jointly contribute to the 
accomplishment of its purposes. Thus, 
there must be planning about curriculum, 
staff, plant, equipment, relations with 
and effect upon the community, evalua- 
tion, special services, pupil accounting, 
guidance activities, and the implications 
of the changes in society for the purposes 
of the school. In keeping with the organi- 
zation of this issue of Teachers CoLLece 
Recor», it is proposed that the principal’s 
role in planning relative to the curricu- 
lum, the community, the plant, evalua- 
tion, and the purposes of the school be 
examined. 

Early concepts of the role of the prin- 
cipal stressed a responsibility for supervi- 
sion of instruction. In that sense, too of- 
ten this supervisory responsibility sought 
to accomplish the same purposes which 
were assumed to be achieved by the 
school committee when it visited the 
school prior to the establishment of the 
principalship. One supervised largely to 
“check up” on the effectiveness of the 
teacher. If her work—the teacher was 
typically “she” under those circumstances 
—was found by the supervisor to be satis- 
factory she was retained in the position. 
If not, another could be found. The proc- 
ess of actual supervising was the same as 
inspection. Students were catechized, 
their written work was examined, the 


physical condition of the room was noted, 
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and the degree of “control” which the 
teacher had over the children or youth 
was recorded. All of this to the end that 
the teacher’s work should be judged. 

To a large extent, this type of checkup 
has passed, along with much else which 
was not defensible in terms of what we 
now know about the purpose of the 
school and the process of teaching. The 
supervisor now has the responsibility of 
working with the teacher to improve the 
program to the end that the school may 
be more effective. The relationship is 
one of mutual support and personal re- 
spect rather than unsympathetic appraisal. 
Through such supervision of instruction 
there should be a better program avail- 
able for the youth who attend the school. 
This is not merely a matter of legal ten- 
ure. It is a more realistic approach to in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the school 
through the increased efficiency of the 
staff. 

Where this function is most effective, 
the staff as a team is constantly working 
for program improvement. The principal 
is the person who must provide every 
possible resource to facilitate this team 
endeavor. He no longer wields a threat- 
ening whip. He is the captain who helps 
the team achieve its goals and avoid tan- 
gential diversion from those goals. His 
success is to be measured in terms of the 
extent to which the team accomplishes 
this. 

There is no need to avoid a parallel re- 
sponsibility while this role is being 
played. The hypocritical pretense that 
the principal is of no different legal status 
from anyone else on the team has often 
led to cynicism regarding his true posi- 
tion. In most schools the principal is still 
charged with the honestly specified re- 
sponsibility of judging the effectiveness 
of the beginning teacher and recommend- 
ing the retention or dismissal of the re- 
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cent additions to the staff. To pretend 
that such is not the case, or that it doesn't 
affect his working relationship with the 
members of the “team” is sheer nonsense. 
At the same time, the effective principal 
frankly states the bases upon which such 
judgments are made and constantly strives 
to help each teacher in every possible way 
to become the best teacher he or she can 
possibly become. That there is not a 
“status” relationship on the part of the 
principal with the members of the faculty 
is only a hopeful pretense at best. How 
the principal uses that status, how he may 
improve or weaken the sense of team- 
work, and how the educational program 
of the school is enhanced by his being in 
that position are the tests of his worth 
and effectiveness. 

Changes in this role which may be an- 
ticipated in the near future are contin- 
gent upon how much is learned about 
leadership and how what is learned may 
be put to use. Its application will prove 
the alertness of the principal and his abil- 
ity to communicate those learnings to the 
staff and community with whom he is 
working. The principal in many schools 
is still assumed to “run” the school, and 
no small part of the work of the princi- 
pal should center about his interpreting 
his understanding of the best techniques 
and practices of true leadership to those 
with whom he works and those who are 
to be served by the school. 


COMMUNITY CHANGE 


The relationship of the school and 
community has always been a source of 
studious interest to able and successful 
principals and teachers. Again, recent 
studies are indicating desirable trends in 
the joint activities through which the 
community helps build berter schools, 
that these may in turn help make a better 
community. Certainly the American high 
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school has come down off the hill of 
academic isolation and is much more an 
integral element in the local community. 
Certainly, too, there is concrete evidence 
as to dramatic instances of community 
improvement through the contributions 
of the school. These are fortunate trends, 
and the role of the principal can well be 
that of the catalytic agent in this process 
of mutual benefit. 

There is, however, a higher challenge 
in this situation which is often over- 
looked. It is involved in the accurate 
identification of the community to be 
served. The ease with which it is assumed 
that this is limited to the geographical 
boundaries of the school system has fre- 
quently induced professional embarrass- 
ment and provincial myopia. The princi- 
pal, working with staff and community 
groups must constantly help plan for 
raising the sights of all to the broader 
horizons of an expanding community. 
Horse-and-buggy planning for youth and 
the world in which they live is no longer 
adequate. A census of work opportunities 
available within the school district, for 
instance, is no accurate predictor of the 
vocational needs of a highly mobile youth 
population. Thus, as a leader and partici- 
pant in planning for youth and their 
world community, the principal must be 
a practical practicing social scientist. In 
company with other responsible leaders, 
he must plan for youth education in uni- 
versal terms and help the local commu- 
nity grasp the implications of the nature 
of world-wide social changes. 


PLANNING FOR APPRAISAL 


Much has been said and written about 
the evaluation of the work of the school. 
That it is difficult to appraise the true suc- 
cess of the educational program is as ob- 
vious as that the purposes to be served 
are intangible. So far we have been able 
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to measure fairly accurately a few of the 
tentative steps toward our goals. We are 
often deceived by confusing these steps 
with the goals themselves. With further 
intensive study more reliable and valid 
measures of the degree to which we are 
achieving the eventual purposes of the 
school should be expected. However, 
within each school and within each class- 
room there can be, and must be, a fre- 
quent assessment of the relation of what 
is being accomplished to the end which 
is sought. How did today’s work in Eng- 
lish contribute to the optimum individual 
development of all the powers inherent 
in each young person in the class? What 
does the time spent on student govern- 
ment activities do to enhance the per- 
sonal growth of each young senator? 
Could that time and energy be better 
spent in some manner which would more 
clearly accomplish these purposes? Are 
there areas of neglect? Do these young 
people, their parents, and all citizens 
understand and accept what we seek 
to achieve? How can we better help 
them contribute to the fulfillment of the 
promise of these young members of so- 
ciety? Are we closer to that goal this 
year than we were last? And are youth 
themselves learning to plan realistically 
their own lives and their own education? 

More important, perhaps, is the neces- 
sity for involving those whose growth is 
to be appraised in the process of appraisal 
themselves. The guidance function, when 
planned and practiced well, will accom- 
plish this as a fundamental phase of the 
planning of the individual. It calls for 
careful, frank interpretation of the 
youth’s assets to the youth and the relat- 
ing of these to the personal life goals of 
the youth. It is a benchmark in plans and 
a point of departure for the implementa- 
tion of those plans. Planning for the fu- 
ture realistically is an indicator of a ma- 


turing and intelligent individual. With- 
out some planning the individual vege- 
tates. With ill-founded planning the or- 
ganism moves toward inevitable frustra- 
tion or boredom. A first step toward self- 
realization is the development of skillful, 
realistic plans for the individual's future. 
And these skills are learned; they are not 
a congenital characteristic. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Only the most backward and ill-ad- 
vised school system would allow a new 
building to be constructed without in- 
volving those who are to use it in the 
planning. Qualified and ethical architects 
would refuse to develop plans for the 
structure without calling on educators 
for help in this procedure. The contribu- 
tions which the plant can make toward 
housing an effective program will be 
limited by the conceptions of the pro- 
gram in the minds of those who use the 
slide rule and drafting machine. 

Planning the new building, therefore, 
requires planning the basic elements and 
structural outline of the program it is to 
house. This in turn implies a long-range 
professional program of curriculum de- 
velopment which leads toward future re- 
quirements in terms of the youth to be 
served. Leadership in this activity must 
center in the person who is finally re- 
sponsible for the program to be devel- 
oped in the school. The principal as this 
responsible leader must relate the pro- 
gram needs and plans through the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy to the architect 
and engineer and at the same time may be 
privileged to help the local school staff 
develop a broader and more accurate con- 
cept of the role of the professional 
builder. 

Recent trends in these respects are a 
far cry from those of an earlier day. The 
architect rarely dares to pull the plans for 
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a 1930 school from his file and attempt 
to foist them off on the local school dis- 
trict. Engineers and architects are experi- 
menting. New plans and better piants 
which are more appropriate for the 
changing role of the school are emerg- 
ing. The product is both educationally 
functional and esthetically acceptable. 
In the process of planning such schools, 
individual teachers, cafeteria managers, 
secretarial staffs, and custodians become 
involved relative to the functional re- 
quirements of the buildings in which they 
are to work. The principal, again, is in a 
Most strategic position to relate and cor- 
relate this activity. He may be a stabiliz- 
ing influence to reduce the hazard of in- 
flexible idiosyncrasies being built into the 
new school at the insistence of one 
teacher whose successor may not share 
the peculiar enthusiasm five or ten years 
hence. At the same time, he may encour- 
age creative planning of program and its 
housing on the part of teachers who, if 
not involved, would never see new ideas 
emerge in both program and plant. He 
must often help adjust conflicting de- 
mands for space and size, but can better 
serve to keep the purposes of the school 
as the guidelines for reducing such con- 
flicts to a minimum. He can work with the 
architect to assist the staff in using the 
best which we know about buildings and 
their use. He can help the staff develop 
a statement of its needs and wishes 
through joint and cooperative, rather than 
individual and competitive planning. 


PURPOSEFUL ROLE 


Essentially, then, the role of the prin- 
cipal of the school of today and tomor- 
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row will be that of the leader of planners. 
His will be the responsibility to coordi- 
nate and stimulate the planning of many 
people. If he can avoid a patronizing ap- 
proach to this responsibility, if he is skill- 
ful in working with all who may be in- 
volved in this enterprise, if he does not 
lose sight of his major responsibilities 
and founder on the shoals of requisitions 
to be signed and books to be ordered, this 
planning will eventuate in increasingly 
effective youth education in the school 
and community. 

Herein lies the major change in the role 
of this administrator. No longer the man- 
ager of equipment and plant, he must ac- 
cept the role of a professional educator 
whose special talents are to deal with a 
special type of education. His responsi- 
bility is to plan for and with all of the 
people who are directly involved in youth 
education to the ultimate goal that the 
personal and professional resources of the 
staff will be most effectively employed in 
accomplishing the true purposes of edu- 
cation for youth. 

The achievement of the maximum pos- 
sible growth of the teacher is the only 
sure route to the goal that those raught 
shall realize a full measure of their God- 
given potential. To help the teacher 
achieve that growth, to marshall every 
possible resource and inspiration through 
constant and careful planning, to take full 
advantage of all that is available through 
the study of men and society, to con- 
stantly relate effort to purpose—these 
constitute the role of the high school 
principal in the school of today and 
tomorrow. 
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Public Education and the Future of 
America, by The Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington, D. C., The 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1955. v + 98 pp. $1.50. 


Not only teachers and administrators but 
many other American citizens look forward 
to the periodic publications of the views of 
the Educational Policies Commission. This 
wide audience is not “captive” in the usual 
sense of that term, but has been won by the 
EPC in a fair battle of ideas. For the past 
two decades this agency has been bringing 
out studies which are timely, objective, in- 
formative, frequently concise, and almost 
invariably interesting to read. In 1937 and 
1938 the EPC analyzed the function and 
purposes of education in American democ- 
racy. The next two years saw publications 
which concentrated on social services in 
the schools, economic well-being as a valid 
aim of education, and the process of learn- 
ing how a true democracy functions. At a 
time when many teachers had come to re- 


gard school administrators as a possibly un- 
necessary evil, the EPC revealed how these © 


functionaries could, and did, further the 
democratic process in schools and communi- 
ties. And what could have been more timely 
than the appearance in 1941 of its six vol- 
umes of Teaching Materials on the Defense 
of Democracy and its Education of Free 
Men? 

More recently the EPC studies have 
tended to explore topics of somewhat greater 
controversy. After all, everyone here is for 
democracy just as everyone is against sin. 
Eyes and typewriter keys begin to flash only 
when ways of extending the former and re- 


ducing the latter are proposed. The relation 


of education to national security, the equaliz- 
ing of educational opportunity for all our 
youth, and the role of the public school in 
the inculcation of moral and spiritual values 
—these are problems which timorous groups 
usually find many reasons to ignore. Since 
the EPC had already proved its courage by 
taking forthright stands on all of these 
issues, it apparently had no hesitation what- 
ever in choosing for its current study a 
theme which should interest all Americans 
and offend none: the role of our public 
schools in the creation and development of 
our nation—past, present, and future. 

For it cannot be denied that the volume 
under review, despite its title, points to the 
future with the hand of the past. Written 
by an educational historian who is an au- 
thority on the common school (“common, 
not as inferior, not as a school for poor 
men’s children, but as the light and air are 
common”), it provides a view of Ameri- 
can educational history which heightens ap- 
preciation of many present achievements 
and throws light on some of the current de- 
ficiencies. In so doing, the study serves as 
both an inspiration and a warning. When- 
ever the American people—not just the edu- 
cators—met the problems of the past with 
sufficient courage, intelligence, and tenacity, 
the problems were solved or at least amelio- 
rated. Whenever people were timid, mis- 
guided, or disinterested, the problems be- 
came part of our heritage today. 

While the study focuses upon the develop- 
ment of our systems of public education, it 
also reveals that the lessons described above 
apply to other social institutions as well. The 
author shows us that the concept of democ- 
racy did not arise automatically from the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
(pp. 13-14), that business and industry had 
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to learn the value of public education before 
giving it support (p. 15), that the mere 
opening of broad avenues to democracy did 
not mean that all would use them (p. 18). 
He also indicates that nineteenth-century 
America, with its laws, governments, in- 
dustries, and churches, was the creation of 
people educated for the most part in private 
schools. Yet many of these same people— 
Mann, Barnard, Wiley, Mills and others— 
devoted their lives to establishing and ex- 
tending public education (p. 16). Thus, if 
public schools are to be blamed for the 
shortcomings of the present century, they 
can hardly be called to account for those 
of the 1800's. Moreover, they must also 
share in the honor and glory of our current 
achievements as a nation. 

It seems to this reviewer, therefore, that 
the faults of this study do not include in- 
sensitivity to the contributions of the private 
schools, any more than lack of attention to 
other media of education such as radio and 
the press. The title of any work defines its 
scope: Roget’s Thesaurus of the English 
Language has not been criticized because it 
omits important Chinese words, nor Church- 
ill’s volumes on The Second World War 
because the author makes infrequent men- 
tion of Hannibal’s campaigns. As a matter of 
fact, few faults exist in the volume, if one 
considers the enormous panorama which 
has been presented on a narrow screen of 
less than one hundred pages. The illustra- 
tions, although usually coordinated with the 
text, sometimes take up more space than they 
are worth. And no citizen of Pennsylvania 
can let pass the statement that all of the col- 
leges established in the colonial period had 
“maintained connections with one or an- 
other Protestant denomination” (p. 43). The 
progenitor of the University of Pennsylvania 
(sometimes called Franklin’s Academy), 
upon its establishment in 1751 did use the 
same building in Philadelphia as the “Charity 
School and House of Publick Worship,” 
which were themselves nonsectarian. But 
the merger two years later was only between 
the Charity School and the Academy, and 
the latter has continued to function as a 
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nonchurch-connected institution. For his 
part in establishing such a school, Benjamin 
Franklin was denounced as an atheist by 
that pious devotee to the Ten Command- 
ments, Catherine the Great of Russia, who 
would probably today hold the same opin- 
ion of our public schools, Her successors 
don’t like them either, which is just one more 
bit of evidence that both our schools and 
our country are on the right track to the 
future. Our job is to keep them there. 
=H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Finance in Educational Management of 
Colleges and Universities, by Thad L. 
Hungate. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. vi + 202 pp. $3.75. 
This book emphasizes the growing impor- 

tance of competent financial management 
in colleges and universities. The author states 
that since Colonial days the major cost of 
higher education—institutional cost and s.- 
dent cost of living—has been borne by par- 
ents. He predicts that, in the future, a larger 
share of the cost will be borne by philan- 
thropy and public funds. This means that 
society is increasingly more concerned about 
the total costs of higher education and is 
looking to economy in operation to mini- 
mize costs. 

Chapter III, Policies and Organization for 
Fiscal Management, presents an outline of 
the major problems that each institution 
should study and analyze in the formulation 
of basic and operational policies which de- 
fine the objectives and operational frame- 
work of the institution. In this chapter, as in 
Chapter II, The Role of Finance in General 
Management, the author stresses the fact that 
financial and business managament is a part 
of educational management. “Two condi- 
tions are essential to the success of any set 
of policies for financial management. The 
first is that these policies are correlative 
with educational policies and that coordi- 
nation of the finance program takes place 
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under the general direction of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer—the president. The sec- 
ond condition is that all persons through- 
out the organization understand, participate 
in formulating, and help carry out approved 
policies. These two conditions are necessary 
to secure the best possible financial plans for 
maximizing institutional effectiveness, and to 
maintain the morale of the faculty and staff, 
who together are largely responsible for in- 
stitutional achievement.” (pp. 53 and 54) 
This quotation typifies the general principles 
of organization and management which the 
author believes are essential if financial ad- 
ministration of colleges and universities to- 
day and in the future is to function on a 
basis which will merit public confidence 
and support, He points out that even the 
simplest matters of educational procedure 
offer alternatives, and that finance is ever 
present in the considerations. 

In Chapter IV the author describes the 
purpose, function, and form of the budget, 
which is one of the most important instru- 
ments of financial management of American 
colleges and universities, The formulation 
of the budget involves the whole institution 
—staff and faculty members, department 
heads, deans, and administrative officers all 
have responsibiliry for contributing their 
thought to the improvement of the institu- 
tion through budget planning. 

The contents of Chapters V, VI, and VII, 
and the Appendix, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, are somewhat inconsistent with the 
primary purpose of the book as stated by 
the author in the Preface, namely, “It is 
written primarily for those who do not pos- 
sess a knowledge of accounting, but have an 
interest or a role in institutional manage- 
ment.” These last three chapters of the book 
deal with determination of costs, classifica- 
tion and management of funds, and the sys- 
tem of accounts. The Appendix lists a Clas- 
sification of Accounts. These are highly 
technical subjects which would hardly ap- 
peal to readers not possessing a knowledge 
of accounting. The basic principles, ideas, 
and information contained in these chapters 
have been stated previously in other pub- 


lications which currently furnish auditors, 
accountants, governmental agencies, and 
educational administrators with authentic 
basic principles of college and university ac- 
counting and reporting. This comment is 
not intended to reflect on the general wor- 
thiness of a book which sets forth effectively 
and well the importance of cooperative ef- 
fort by faculty, staff, administration, and 
governing board in developing and corre- 
lating educational and financial programs 
of colleges and universities. Such coopera- 
tion is essential if effective solutions are to 
be found for the major problems of financ- 
ing the growing costs of higher education 
and the heavy responsibilities which lie 
ahead. 
A. W. Peterson 
University of Wisconsin 


Accent on Teaching, edited by Sidney J. 
French. New York, Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1954. xii + 334 pp. $4.75. 


The Committee on General Education of 
the Association for Higher Education has 
performed an especially meritorious service 
in assembling this volume. The twenty-five 
authors represented consider in effective 
detail the role of the teacher in the general 
education process. As the editor, Dean 
French, points out in his comprehensive 
initial chapter, the volume may serve as an 
answer to “the challenge that the colleges 
have been spending too much time and 
energy tinkering with the curriculum in 
General Education and too little in experi- 
menting with more effective teaching ap- 
proaches.” (p. 1) 

Certain necessary tinkering may appear 
inevitable, but it is high time that the spot- 
light be focused on the major performer, 
the teacher himself, His role, as is shown 
in the eighteen chapters dealing with at least 
as many institutions or areas of concern, is 
both as producer and as actor. 

The authors have described with insight 
and usually with clarity particular courses 
or teaching areas with which they are well 
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acquainted, almost always ‘as participating 
instructors. One gets the impression that 
these are wise people who do not wish to 
hoard their own rich experiences but rather 
to -help others by passing on the fruit of 
their own labors. 

Following the editor’s introduction and 
B. S. Bloom’s “The Thought Process of Stu- 
dents in Discussion,” which documents the 
common professorial suspicion that stu- 
dents’ minds sometimes wander in the class- 
room, the book concerns itself with four 
major areas—the humanities, the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and administra- 
tion and evaluation. Notable in the first of 
these four categories is Joseph Axelrod’s 
chapter on “Developing a Course in Life 
Values” (at San Francisco State College). 
Axelrod urges encouraging the student to 
develop and then to question his own be- 
liefs, rather than merely learn to identify 
various genre of literary background ma- 
terial or ideas “representative” of particular 
eras in history. 

“Individualization: A Must in General 
Education,” by B. Lamar Johnson, Ralph 
Leyden, and Zay Rusk Sullens, is not a 
battle cry for a return to rugged individual- 
ism, however defined. It is, rather, a com- 
mentary that “in the current drive for com- 
monality there is danger of ignoring or neg- 
lecting the full development of the unique 
talents and abilities of the individual stu- 
dent.” (p. 92) This chapter merits attention, 
even though not all colleges may be able to 
maintain the desirable student-teacher ratio 
of the courses at Stephens College in com- 
munications skills and in world literature. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions 
of Accent on Teaching is its drawing atten- 
tion to the problems of college courses in 
science. At least one major college not de- 
scribed in the book has succeeded admirably 
in its general education offerings in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, only to find 
organizing and continued staffing of a sci- 
ence course a major difficulty. The reviewer 
was particularly impressed by the realiza- 
tion of Eric M. Rogers of Princeton, in his 
chapter “The Good Name of Science,” that 


much can be done to help the non-science 
major understand something about science 
—even in a single course. Too often, Rogers 
points out, students “think of science as a 
pile of facts to be learned by rote and sci- 
entists as mysterious wizards who dispense 
their occult lore rather unwillingly.” (p. 
165) It is little wonder, then, that even 
potential science majors see the field as “a 
sort of stamp collection of facts, or else a 
game of getting the right answer.” Rogers 
makes a strong plea for engendering atti- 
tudes in the science course which in later 
life might cause the student, faced by prob- 
lems, to say, “Let’s experiment,” or “Let’s 
review reliable tests,” or “Let’s consult a 
qualified expert.” (p. 183) 

Active involvement in the learning proc- 
ess, rather than passive acceptance (or re- 
jection) of “lecturettes,” is urged by many 
of the chapter authors, Clement L. Henshaw 
of Colgate has well phrased his admonition 
that the student should fill the role of a 
probe rather than a sponge (p. 147). This 
view is also presented in Haym Kruglak’s 
insistence on purposeful activity in the sci- 
entific laboratory, and in the description of 
community involvement by Syracuse Uni- 
versity students, who regularly conduct a 
drive for voter registration prior to Elec- 
tion Day, in “Problems of Democratic Citi- 
zenship,” by Roy A. Price, Stuart Gerry 
Brown, and Michael O. Sawyer. 

In an effort to participate, the reviewer 
suggests that the authors might have given 
more attention to how able teachers for the 
courses described might be identified and 
prepared. True, Malcolm S. MacLean’s 
chapter on administration makes a strong 
plea for recognition of superior teaching 
accomplishments (the administrator must 
reward the teacher “who discovers a better 
way to use one of the tools or techniques 
of general education as much as one who 
finds out how to frustrate a rat .. .”), but 
where shall we gain more and more in- 
structors of the needed caliber? Making 
converts to general education of existing 
professors is fine, but what of the future 
when new blood must be drawn from 
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the still highly departmentalized graduate 
schools? 

Further, in a second attempt to serve as 
a probe, the reviewer suggests better transi- 
tion from chapter to chapter. There is 
comparatively little direct indication that 
the individual authors are aware of the 
specific content of chapters other than 
their own. In Chapter III, for example, the 
reader first meets the program at San Fran- 
cisco State College, but certain valuable 
material on the background of general edu- 
cation there does not appear until the be- 
ginning of Chapter XV. Even if each chap- 
ter were viewed as a self-contained unit 
—which would be strange, considering the 
topic of the book—it might help the reader 
if the name of the institution represented by 
a chapter author were listed at the heading 
of the chapter, so that the reader could 
make cross-references for himself where 
more than one chapter is concerned with a 
particular college. 

Perhaps these criticisms are minor in re- 
lation to the total value of Accent on Teach- 
ing. Certainly every college instructor will 
find in one or more chapters of this volume 
something which will encourage him to 
look to his own teaching. Though he would 
not copy blindly another man’s model, he 
might adapt selected ideas to his own situa- 
tion, for general education—perhaps like 
revolution—is not for export without ap- 
propriate modifications, In brief, the stimu- 
lus one gains from seeing others at work 
in the academic vineyard can effectively 
serve to encourage the planting and nurtur- 
ing of vines in one’s own soil. 

E. K. Frerwew, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


American Nursing: History and'Interpre- 
tation, by Mary M. Roberts. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. xiv + 
688 pp. $6.00. 

This first comprehensive treatment of 

American nursing is an important book: 

important to nurses who are given infor- 


mation, insights, and perspective on their 
profession; important to historians who are 
concerned with the ways of life of the 
American people in the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

The central idea that emerges from the 
record of the unending struggle waged on 
many fronts by courageous nurses, individ- 
ually or collectively through their organiza- 
tions, during the swiftest changing half- 
century in the history of the United States, 
is that to improve the care of the sick, po- 
tential nurses had to be adequately pre- 
pared for the work they were to do, and 
nurses in active practice had to have pro- 
fessional and economic security. By the 
middle of 1952, when the account closes, 
both tasks had been so far accomplished that 
nurses could look forward with confidence, 
knowing that they could meet the chal- 
lenges that would arise not only from the 
ever-changing ways of caring for the sick 
but also from the rapidly widening oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the creation of 
healthy personalities. 

After a brief look at the condition and 
status of nursing before 1900, Miss Roberts 
describes the many aspects of nursing that 
concerned leaders between 1900 and 1952. 
In treating these topics, she relates them, 
when pertinent, to developments in allied 
professions and to the larger social scene. 
She successfully demonstrates that nursing 
cannot be separated from the advances made 
in medicine and surgery, from the increasing 
responsibility felt by the federal government 
for the health of the people, from the ef- 
fects of depression and of war. Though she 
cannot fully treat any of the aspects of 
nursing or trace completely the intricate, 
detailed interrelationships, nonetheless, she 
makes the reader aware that nursing is part 
of a rapidly changing social picture. 

The organizational pattern of the book is 
roughly chronological. The fifty years are 
divided into seven time-periods with certain 
strands followed through each of the sec- 
tions. A few important developments have 

e sections devoted to them. Many 
of the threads and facets will be of inter- 
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est to nurses who, because of the re- 
cency of the activities, have had direct 
experience in them. Readers will also be 
gratified by the way Miss Roberts has 
woven the activities together to produce 
a well-rounded picture of the growth of 
their profession. Four features of this de- 
velopment particularly stand out in this re- 
viewer's mind, They are the large number 
of notable accomplishments and changes 
achieved during a short period, the high 
quality of leadership, the unique and com- 
licating features of nursing, and the way 
the economic problems of nursing parallel 
those of other occupational groups. 

The accomplishments are impressive, but 
only a few can be mentioned here. The up- 
grading of the preparation of nurses was 
effected through a large number of separate 
measures. Among them were the enactment 
of state nurse practice acts and the state 
registration of nurses, the development of 
curriculum patterns for nursing schools, the 
selective recruitment programs, the establish- 
ment of departments of nursing education 
in colleges and universit.zs for the training 
of nurse administrators and educators, the 
founding of collegiate schools of nursing, 
and the setting up of a system for accredit- 
ing nursing schools. Two large, strong nurs- 
ing organizations exist in the United States: 
the American Nurses Association, composed 
exclusively of 177,000 registered professional 
nurses, which deals with all matters that 
concern nurses as individual practitioners; 
and the National League for Nurses, which 
promotes the education of nurses, the ex- 
tension and administration of nursing serv- 
ices, and the development of interprofes- 
sional and community relationships. A co- 
ordinating council makes it possible for the 
two organizations to join in promoting de- 
sirable objectives and to reconcile differ- 
ences. Probably the International Council 
of Nurses is the largest international organ- 
ization of professional women in the world 
today. While the roots of these three or- 
ganizations go back to the beginning of the 
century, the groups acquired their dominant 
positions in the years under consideration. 


During most of this fifty years the nursing 
profession was dependent on itself for its 
leaders and “raised itself by its own boot- 
straps.” Today a change is taking place in 
that the profession is working with other 
members of the health and medicai teams 
to improve the care of the sick and to meet 
the multiple health demands of a very 
health-conscious public, This will not lessen 
the need for inspired constructive leadership 
in the nursing profession, but it will pose 
different problems. However, if two strik- 
ing qualities of the earlier leadership con- 
tinue, the nursing profession will make 
significant contributions to the common 
undertakings. These qualities are the vision 
or power to realize the future and the re- 
spect for information and facts on which to 
base proposed measures. For example, the 
nurse leaders early recognized that the sick 
needed to be cared for in their homes and 
in their places of work, as well as in hospi- 
tals, and that communities needed to take 
preventive health measures. They knew that 
the training provided in hospitals, based on 
a service philosophy rather than an educa- 
tional philosophy, was too narrow to fit 
nurses for the myriad needs of society, and 
consequently they worked unceasingly to 
broaden their training. In doing this, they 
recognized the twofold job carried on in 
hospitals: namely, the training and educa- 
tion of nurses and the care and services pro- 
vided the patients. They worked on both 
sides of the problem. 

Again vision was displayed when, in the 
interest of the welfare of all nurses, they 
brought about the complete integration of 
the National Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses with the American Nurses As- 
sociation; again when the National Nursing 
Council planned its post-World War II pro- 
gram; and finally in 1952, when the House 
of Delegates of the American Nurses As- 
sociation authorized its board of directors 
to approve legislation for Selective Service 
for nurses in the event such legislation 
should be necessary during a national emer- 
gency. The well-developed habit of study- 
and-investigation-before-action began with 
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the first leaders. As the years passed, studies 
grew in number, scope, and importance; 
and recently many of them have been joint 
professional enterprises, financed totally, or 
in part, by foundations. 

There are unique factors that obstruct 
and complicate the solution of problems in 
the nursing profession. Long-established 
traditions and procedures of service and 
loyalty had to be modified, and in the con- 
fusion that often accompanied such changes. 
differences crystallized into issues. Nurses 
have responsibilities and loyalties to doctors, 
to hospital administrators, to patients, and 
to the nursing profession. Authoritarian per- 
sonnel policies of hospitals had to be tran- 
scended as the educational pattern for nurses 
broadened and the care of patients was 
largely transferred from student and private 
duty nurses to institutional staff nurses, 
nurse technicians, and private duty nurses. 
The immediate disruptive repercussions of 
war on the profession are another factor. 
Military as well as civilian needs multiply 
when a nation goes to war. Of all active 
nurses, 42 per cent volunteered for military 
service in World War II; 70,000 nurses 
were, or had been, in service in all parts of 
the world by May 1945. This condition 
affected recruitment and preparation and 
put a strain on the maintenance of hard- 
won standards. 

Another unique factor is the close re- 
lationship between changes in the kinds and 
methods of treatment of disease and the 
kinds of care needed by patients. Today, 
patients need not less but different care from 
that which was necessary at the opening of 
the century. Nurses and hospital adminis- 
trators are constantly making adaptations. 
The equipment used, of course, affects the 
training and work of the nurse, For ex- 
ample, the recently proclaimed completely 
mechanical Beem Bed for hospitals, will, it 
is stated, “save approximately half a nurse’s 
time.” Finally, the expanded governmental 
health and sickness programs have affected 
the profession by opening a variety of em- 
ployment possibilities unforeseen in 1900. 
Today, the federal government is the 
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world’s largest employer of professional reg- 
istered nurses. Of all public health nurses, 
90 per cent are employed by tax-supported 
agencies, with the most significant increase 
shown at each census period in the employ- 
ment of nurses by local departments of edu- 
cation, 

In the economic field there are many 
parallels between nurses and other occupa- 
tional groups that have been working to 
improve their economic conditions. Atten- 
tion is first centered on hours, wages, and 
working conditions, Legislation is promoted 
to set and maintain standards. Later, wide 
economic betterment programs are outlined, 
as the American Nurses Association has 
done in its Economic Security Program. It 
is interesting to note that it has recognized 
the necessity for collective bargaining or 


| Negotiation without the strike by state nurse 


associations, Also, the nursing organizations 
provide counseling and employment serv- 
ices for their members. Finally, and partially 
as a result of the economic and professional 
security of their members the nursing or- 
ganizations are coming to grips with the 
question of the preparation and status of 
nonprofessional workers in the field of 
nursing. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the nurs- 
ing profession is greatly indebted to Mary 
M. Roberts for providing it with a readable, 
comprehensive, and in places dramatic ac- 
count of its development. 

American Nursing is a signficant contri- 
bution to social history, for it shows how 
one group of women raised their profes- 
sional standards and status as they endeav- 
ored to provide more and better nursing 
care to the American people. It is striking 
and moving proof that free people can im- 
prove their society. 

Auice W. Sptesexe 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Children’s Books in England and Amer- 
ica in the Seventeenth Century, by 
William Sloane. New York, Columbia 
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University: King’s Crown Press, 1955. 
ix + 251 pp. $5.00. 


During the twentieth century in the 
United States there has developed a litera- 
ture for children that merits serious con- 
sideration. Every publishing season sees 
more than a thousand new books for chil- 
dren reaching for an audience. Capable au- 
thors and illustrators are devoting their tal- 
ents to the creation of this distinctive litera- 
ture for boys and girls, and the production 
of beautiful books, from the standpoint of 
bookmaking, is keeping pace with the qual- 
ity of the content. Probably never before in 
the history of the literary arts has there been 
so extensive and noteworthy a literature for 
children as there is in America today. 

As this literature makes its impact on the 


minds of scholars, studies of its historical. 


foundations have begun to appear. The pub- 
lication in 1953 of A Critical History of 
Children’s Literature (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) was a major accomplishment. Now, 
in a much more specialized area, Sloane’s 
study of children’s books in the seventeenth 
century is another significant landmark. 
This recent volume is nicely divided into 
three parts. In the first part the author dis- 
cusses the kinds of literature available for 
children during the sevexteenth century and 
the impact of these kinds of books upon the 
young. The second part 5 devoted to a well- 
conceived check list of children’s books 
published during the seventeenth century. 
Part three is a facsimile of the first catalogue 
of children’s books known to be published. 
Probably for many readers the first 87 
pages will be the most rewarding, since here 
the writer discerningly describes the kinds of 
reading fare given to the seventeenth-cen- 
tury child: reading fare that sought the im- 
provement of the behavior of the individual, 
that provided for religious instruction, that 
dealt with folk heroes and preternatural 
creatures. These ideas, in and of themselves, 
do not constitute William Sloane’s distinc- 
tive contribution in his study; they have 
been delineated before. It is, rather, in the 
thorough, careful documentation of these 


ideas and in the neat and precise refinements 
of these gross classifications that Sloane’s re- 
search is unique and satisfying. On occa- 
sion one might wish that the author had been 
better informed concerning what is known 
about child psychology, but on the other 
hand his feeling for the impact of the major 
social concerns of a century on children— 
viewed in historical perspective—is well- 
conceived and illuminating. And his astute 
recognition of the parallelism in the develop- 
ment of literature for adults and for children 
and of the seeds of innovations that come to 
fruition in succeeding centuries is percep- 
tively handled. To quote Sloane on this 
point and at the same time to present a brief 
sample of his readable style of writing: 

The time had at least not yet come for sto 
books for children. But let Samuel Richardson 
invent the novel for adults, and children would 
not long be without their own fiction. Mean- 
while by 1700 there had been created a public 
for children’s books, a long tradition of didacti- 
cism and exhortation, and at least in the pious 
biographies a taste for stories of child life for 
children. By 1700 less exclusively intent upon 
converting the wicked ones, those who wrote 
for children could experiment with new ways 
of amusing them, could toy with less obvious 
means of indoctrinating them. Writers for chil- 
dren might even, in time, try not to indoctrinate 
them at all. (p. 63) 

This study may not directly reach a very 
large group of educators, owing to the spe- 
cialized content with which it deals. But it is 
unquestionably valuable to those educators 
directly concerned with teaching courses in 
Children’s Literature and will surely leave 
its imprint in future publications concern- 
ing the history of children’s books. 

Moreover, it should serve as a stimulant 
for other students of literature to examine 
critically the periods, the movements, the 
works of particular writers of the past in 
the development of a juvenile literature. 
Like Paul Hazard in Books, Children and 
Men, Sloane has clearly demonstrated the 
reasonableness and respectability of the field 
of children’s literature for productive liter- 
ary scholarship. 

Lexanp Jacons 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Tuomas M. Barrincron, Educational 
Practices in Teachers Colleges 


Joseru W. CrensHaw, Student Admin- 
istration of Activity Funds 


Cuarces P. DENNISON, Faculty Rights 
and Obligations 


Frances E. Fatvey, Student Participa- 
tion in College Administration 


Evsrrt K. Jr., Founding 
Public Junior Colleges 


Atma M. Hawsins, Modern Dance in 
Higher Education 


Tuap L, Hunoate, Finance in Educa- 
tional Management 


Janer A. Kexiey, College Life and the 
Mores 


Dororny M. McGeocn, Direct Experi- 
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Marjorie B. Smicey, Intergroup Educa- 
tion and American Colleges 


Ernest ZiecreLp, Art in the College 
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THE SCHOOL 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


4. E. GRINNELL, Indiana State Teachers 
College; and RAYMOND J. YOUNG, 
University of Oklahoma 
JUST PUBLISHED—New volume on educational 
and public relations presents a comprehensive sur- 
vey of methods of developing mutual understand- 
ing between educational institutions and the public. 
Shows how field trips, community surveys, parent- 
teacher organizations enrich the curriculum, corre- 
late school-community interests. 32 ills., tables; 
444 PP. $5.50 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


CALVIN GRIEDER, of Colorado; 
and WILLIAM E. ROSENSTENGEL, 
University of North Carolina 
DISCUSSES the nature and problems of modern 
public school administration, giving specific tech- 
) niques and procedures used in handling everyday 
administrative tasks. “Well organized and informa- 
tive.”"—THE NATION’S SCHOOLS. 84 ills., tables; 
622 pp. $6.00 


BUILDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


STEPHEN A. ROMINE, University of Colorado 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of the secondary 
school curriculum and the influences which shape 
it. Shows how to build the study program and in- 
tegrate it with other school activities. “A good 
job of relating theory and practice.”’—A. HARRY 
PASSOW, Columbia University. 14 ills., tables; 
520 pp. $5.50 


STUDENT TEACHING 

IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 

EXPLAINS the duties and responsibilities of the 
student-teacher, and his relationships with the 
principal, teachers, pupils, and parents. “Tells 
student teachers clearly and succinctly what they 
need to know .. . very practical.’"—EDUCATION 
306 pp. ¥4.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Part Il 


Part III 


APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Teachers and administrators concerned with the teaching of world affairs 
at all grade levels will find this book designed especially for them. It con- 
tains materials hitherto not readily available on the background of world 
affairs, plus suggestions for teaching about international affairs. 


Part 1 WORLD TENSIONS AND WAYS OF DEALING WITH THEM 
Sets forth causes of world tensions and suggests ways they may be reduced 


WAYS OF LIVING IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Chapters on 11 countries or areas dealing with history, culture, geography, 


economics, politics and contemporary problems 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING AN UNDERSTANDING OF 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Describes practices for teaching and improving international material at all 
grade levels, and for teacher education 


Contributors are well-known authorities who present significant points 
which every informed citizen should know. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Howarp R. ANpERsoN, Editor 


22 Chapters, 478 pages 


Price $3.50 paperbound; $4.00 clothbound 
Discounts on quantity orders 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK: 
Fourth Edition 


by Ruth Strang 


A classic in the field of personnel work, this book is designed particularly for 
the teacher-counselor in the elementary school, but teachers and counselors at 
all grade levels as well as in colleges will find in it inspiration and thought- 
provoking suggestions. 

To the previous edition have been added more concrete examples of 
guidance techniques and materials from specific school situations, new 
references on all aspects of guidance, an example of a case conference, in- 
formation about audio-visual materials for use in guidance work, and help in 
learning to analyze situations calling for guidance. 491 pages Cloth $3.75 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
by Elizabeth McHose 


Writing on the premise that family life education should be the shared re- 
sponsibility of home, church, school, and community, the author gives de- 
tailed descriptions of approaches to education for family living, cites pitfalls 
which can hinder such programs, together with possible preventive measures, 
and suggests how to appraise results. Curriculum workers, administrators, 
teachers, and community leaders will find here guide posts and encourage- 
ment for building comprehensive programs of family life education. 

182 pp. Cloth $3.50 


STUDENT COUNCILS FOR OUR TIMES: Principles and 
Practices 
by Joe Smith 


The purpose of this study is to give high school principals specific help in 
making the student council educationally more effective. 

Answers to four major questions are sought: What is current practice 
with respect to the student council? What would the ideal student council 
be like? What gaps exist between theory and practice? What steps hold 
promise of making the high school council more effective? 

Student Councils for Our Times will be an important addition to the 
professional libraries of secondary school administrators and teachers con- 
cerned with the student council. 120 pages Cloth $2.00 
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() How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


() How to Use an Encyclopedia 

(.) How to Make an Honest Report 

() How to Use a Dictionary 

(_] How to Use a Map 

[_] How to Use an Atlas 

(J Hew to Do Committee Work 

(_) How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

() How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

() How to Use an Index 


How many of these 23 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


The 10th printing is the Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition: 


([] How to Use the World Almanac 

((] How to Locate References on a Topic 

[) How to Read a Graph 

(-) How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

() How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

(-) How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

([] How to Prepare a Good Report 

(_] How to Give an Oral Report 

(1) How to Make a Written Report 

((] How to Make a Current Events Report 

{_] How to Take Notes 

(_] How to Draw Conclusions 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


The tenth printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLs marks the second printing of the Re- 
vised, Enlarged 1954 Edition, in which 3 new 
skills bring the total to 2g. More useful than ever, 
this popular textbook for pupils allows teachers 
to make more efficient use of their time in bring- 
ing pupils quickly to a point of competence in 
the 23 basic social-studies skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun 
for pupils to learn the skills that will improve 
their daily social-studies work. Busy teachers are 
relieved of an endless mass of detailed prepara- 
tion and instruction. Pupils can even work along 
on their own, checking one another's work with 
the Individual Self-Testing Key. There are di- 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


rections, practice materials, tests, and retests on 
each of the 2 skills. 

Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the com- 
munity. You can say with pride that in one class 
alone your pupils are being taught 23 practical 
skills that will be useful to them throughout 
life. You can say it at P.-T.A. meetings, before 
service clubs, and wherever criticism of the 
schools arises. 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of their 
personal copies while a quantity order for the 
pupils is being considered. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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WORKSHOPS and WORK CONFERENCES 


@ The Place of Reading in Language Arts. Professors Gans, Grey, Jacobs, 
Kramer, McKillop, Murphy, and others. July 5 to 9 


@ Social Studies in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Professors Bellack, Jen- 
nings, Miel, and Sowards, and Mr. Vanaria. July 11 to 22 


@ Teaching Problems Resulting from Overcrowding in Elementary Schools. . 
Professors Gans, Jacobs, Miel, Murphy, Sheehy, and Sowards, and Dr. 
Smith. July 25 to August 12 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS, stressed in a cluster of special courses 
being offered by Professors Austin, Bellack, and Lange, and by representatives 
from the various teaching fields. 


A BROAD SUMMER SESSION OFFERING dealing with teaching and cur- 
riculum problems in childhood, elementary, and secondary education and in 
community colleges, teachers colleges, and other institutions of higher education. 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 5 to AUG. 12 
June Intersession: May 31 to June 24* 


Write for the Summer Session Announcement. Address the Admissions 
Office, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


* Some courses starting June 6 and 13, 1955 
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